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ARGUMENTA  AB  AMORE  ET  INVIDIA  DUCTA. 

BY   HEXRY  BRADFORD  SMITH. 

"For,  of  a  truth,  Love  and  Strife  were  aforetime 
and  shall  be;  nor  ever,  methinks,  will  boundless 
time  be  emptied  of  that  pair." 

— Burnet's  translation  of  the 
Fragments  of  Empedocles. 

EMERSOX  once  remarked,  on  the  occasion  of  addressing-  one  of 
Professor  Child's  classes  at  Cambridge.  "Gentlemen,  in  twenty 
years  the  ranking  list  will  be  inverted." — the  last  shall  be  first  and  the 
first  last.  Emerson,  you  will  say,  was  not  the  man  to  give  expression 
to  this  truth,  if  truth  it  be.  for  he  had  graduated  well  down  in  the 
list  of  his  classmates.  The  circumstance  of  his  remark  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Qiild  had  himself  taken  all 
the  junior  honors  within  the  reach  of  even  the  most  extraordinary 
student. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  scientist  might  test 
the  validity  of  the  Emersonian  law.  He  might  settle  the  matter 
sociologically  by  an-  appeal  to  statistical  information.  Or  he  might 
seek  a  psychological  explanation.  He  might  observe  that  white 
children  of  a  certain  age  placed  in  the  school-room  with  children 
of  other  races  are  far  "Outdistanced  by  the  latter;  but  that  if  the- 
two  groups  were  observed  together  at  a  later  date  it  might  be  found 
that  the  positive  diti'erence  first  observed  had  not  only  vanished  but 
had  been  reversed.  And  so  it  might  be  with  college  students.  A 
man  whose  mental  maturity  is  complete  at  twenty  has  no  serious 
competitor  in  the  man  whose  full  powers  have  only  begun  to  un- 
fold themselves  a  decade  later.  Finally,  the  scientist  might  seek 
the  deeper  raisoii  d'etre  among  the  facts  of  biology.  He  observes, 
for  example,  that  the  individual  with  the  greater  potentialities  real- 
izes these  potentialities  at  the  slower  rate. 
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I  have  tried  to  give  to  Emerson's  clever  remark  a  certain 
verisimilitude,  because  I  should  like  it  to  be  granted  for  the  moment 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  he  may 
yet  have  hit  upon  something  like  the  truth.  In  point  of  fact,  which 
of  the  two  men,  Emerson  or  Professor  Child,  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  discover  the  truth,  the  one  prejudiced  at  the  outset  in  its 
favor,  or  the  one  who  would  naturally  be  set  against  it  from  the 
beginning?  I  am,  in  fact,  about  to  attempt  "in  the  teeth  of  general 
fame"  a  sort  of  justification  of  prejudice.  I  am  going  to  attempt, 
as  it  were,  an  apology  not  only  for  the  human  value  of  human 
prejudice  but  in  particular  a  defense  of  its  scientific  value  as  well. 
The  truth  just  considered,  if  it  be  a  statistical  result,  will  not  of 
necessity  be  verified  in  all  of  its  applications.  The  case  of  Emer- 
son would  certainly  be  one  that  would  bear  it  out;  but  Smith  or 
Brown  or  Jones,  if  predisposed  in  its  favor,  might  equally  well 
discover  it,  even  if  their  own  cases  represented  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Here,  then,  the  desire  that  something  should  be  true  would 
facilitate  its  discovery. 

The  pathway  of  science  is  strewn  with  illustrations  that  point 
the  same  moral.  Had  the  Babylonians  not  believed  that  the  stars 
of  heaven  controlled  the  high  matters  of  human  destiny  they  would 
never  have  found  the  patience,  century  on  century,  to  record  their 
observations ;  and  Hellenism,  one  of  the  few  sporadic  attempts  of 
man  to  surpass  man,  that  renaissance  of  the  oriental  world,  would 
have  inherited  no  science  upon  which  to  build.  Modern  chemistry 
owes  its  present  advancement  in  no  small  part  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  alchemist  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  and 
the  misguided  attempt  of  the  geometer  to  square  the  circle  by  the 
aid  of  rule  and  compass  alone  has  left  its  mark  on  the  science  and 
furnished  the  clue  to  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  truths.  H  the 
world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  provokes  our  curiosity,  it  is  be- 
cause we  build  it  up  out  of  those  aspects  of~  reality  that  interest  us. 
"Xothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  world,"  says  Hegel,  "with- 
out interest,  and,  if  interest  be  called  passion,  we  may  affirm  that 
nothing  great  has  been  brought  about  in  the  world  without  passion 
on  the  part  of  the  actors."  But  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the 
truth  which  beckons  is  not  always  the  one  finally  verified,  just  as 
the  benefit  sought  is  rarely  the  one  accepted  in  the  end.  The  law 
of  conservation  of  energy  followed  on  the  search  for  perpetual 
motion,  and  more  wealth  has  flowed  from  the  applications  of  chem- 
istrv  than  the  alchemist  could  well  have  dreamed. 
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The  intellectual  crank  is  not  altogether  admirable  and  most  of 
us  entertain  a  normal  dislike  for  the  qualities  that  make  him  up. 
If  we  are  not  shrewd  enough  to  put  a  finger  on  the  mental  screws 
that  are  loose  in  him,  it  is  easy  to  fall  back  upon  his  social  eccen- 
tricities. The  world  of  Dante,  with  the  earth  at  the  centre  of  the 
universe  and  the  seven  heavens  encircling  it,  with  Jerusalem  at  the 
top  and  the  mountain  of  Purgatory,  displaced  by  Satan,  as  he 
plunged  down  from  the  Empyrean,  at  the  bottom,  was  of  course  a 
normal  conception  for  him.  The  astronomical  crank  of  his  day 
would  be  the  man  who  espoused,  as  against  this  geocentric  concep- 
tion, the  eccentric  opinion  that  the  universe  is  heliocentric  at  bot- 
tom, the  evidence  of  our  senses  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  A 
man  who  could  soberly  express  such  views  would  be  capable  of  in- 
venting other  absurdities  and  it  was  the  custom  of  that  day  to  put 
him  quietly  out  of  the  way  "without  the  shedding  of  blood."  The 
majority  of  men  has  always  insisted  upon  its  inalienable  right  to 
deal  as  it  sees  fit  with  the  "abnormal''  minority  which  strays  too 
far  from  the  norm. 

As  all  the  world  knows  there  is  an  ocean  of  humbug  which 
circulates  as  current  opinion  and  which  passes  unrebuked.  Only 
this  morning  a  contributor  writes  to  a  column  of  my  morning  news- 
paper: "In  all  the  pros  and  cons  set  forth  in  the  daylight  contro- 
versy I  have  never  yet  seen  advanced  the  thought  that  it  must  have 
an  influence  toward  weakening  the  regard  for  truth  in  the  young. 
Why  do  we  want  to  teach  and  uphold  the  camouflaging  of  natural 
facts?"  This  person,  you  will  say,  ought  to  be  burned  at  the  stake 
in  the  interest  of  truth.  But  his  view  is  based  upon  an  ignorance 
that  is  generally  shared.  Its  author  gets  off  scot  free  because  he 
stands  with  his  majority.  What  is  the  human  value  of  such  a 
prejudice  however  universal  and  consequently  human  it  may  be? 
But, — it  is  so,  the  answer  is  simple  enough.  The  opinion  in  ques- 
tion could  never  have  been  set  down,  if  the  author  had  ever  con- 
sciously and  habitually  distinguished  between  natural  fact,  which 
is  resistant  to  man's  whim  that  it  be  otherwise,  and  human  conven- 
tion, which  may  be  altered  at  will.  Cap  and  bells,  as  so  often  be- 
fore, has  raised  a  philosophic  question,  has  raised  in  effect  a  whole, 
nest  of  difficulties.  Let  him  continue  to  speak  in  your  imagination. 
"Truth,  yes  truth,  a  fine  word!  But  is  there,  then,  an  absolute  truth, 
which  accordingly  demands  an  absolute  respect?  And,  if  truth  be 
only  relative,  who  then  will  designate  the  relative  respect  which 
is  its  due?     And  the  voung!     How   far  may  we  dare  to  initiate 
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them  in  the  mystery  of  truth  while  they  are  stiU  young?  Just  how 
much  does  one's  own  infahibihty  weight  in  the  l)alance  against  the 
infallibiht}-  of  another  "  Decidedly,  every  morsel  of  simon-pure 
crankism  serves  its  puri)Ose  if  one  may  only  divine  the  cosmic 
intent.  The  reiteration  of  banalities  destroys  the  force  of  their 
meaning,  and  the  selective  as  opposed  to  the  acquisitive  memory 
tends  to  slough  them  off  and  they  drift  towards  their  proper  fate 
among  the  clouds  of  forgetfulness.  One  does  not  pursue  the 
obvious  for  it  waits  upon  his  coming.  It  will  still  be  there  when 
he  returns.  The  truth  about  nature  loves  to  hide,  said  Heracleitu>. 
You  must  catch  it  in  its  passage,  because  it  is  fleeting  and  rare. 
The  instinct  to  collect  butterflies  is  deeper  than  the  collector's  in- 
stinct. 

Xo  belief  has  a  tirmer  seat  in  the  mind  of  the  day-to-day  scien- 
tist than  the  one  which  says  that  the  order  of  nature  is  independent 
of  our  human  desires.  Needless  to  say  this  attitude  of  mind  is  not 
one  that  has  always  been  in  the  world.  Springing  up  along  side  of 
the  anthropomorphic  and  the  anthropocentric  conception  of  nature, 
it  has  made  its  way  in  face  of  the  gravest  difficulties  and  only  after 
centures  of  effort  is  its  victory  finally  assured.  That  such  a  prejudice 
has  been  of  priceless  value  to  human  progress  will  not  have  to  be 
urged  upon  any  mind  that  is  well  informed  and  the  proof  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  will  hardly  be  recognized  by  anyone  as  prejudice  at 
all.     Xevertheless,  stated  without  limitations,  it  is  strictly  untrue. 

The  belief  that  the  order  of  nature  is  independent  of  our  hu- 
man desires  expresses  itself  in  certain  of  the  maxims  of  scientific 
procedure.  Whenever  you  desire  to  settle  the  truth  or  the  untruth 
of  any  general  statement  about  the  world,  the  scientist  will  tell  you. 
let  the  matter  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Seek  not  the  issue 
of  truth  in  the  inner,  but  rather  in  the  outer  world.  This  view  of 
the  case  seems  sane  enough  until  you  examine  it  at  closer  range. 
Suppose  that  you  inquire  how  the  experimental  evidence  is  to  be 
gathered  unless  vou  are  furnished  beforehand  with  some  hypothesis 
that  you  desire  to  be  true,  in  whose  favor  you  are  already  prejudiced 
at  the  outset.  Or  suppose  you  were  to  ask  how  the  laws  of  chance 
could  be  established  experimentally:  or  what  kind  of  an  experi- 
ment it  would  be  that  would  tell  us  whether  the  space  we  inhabit  is 
the  Euclidean  sort  we  learned  to  regard  as  absolute  in  school,  or 
the  Riemannian  kind  that  we  became  acquainted  with  in  later  life. 
You  may  if  you  ply  your  scientist  with  these  and  similar  inquiries 
compel  him  finally  to  admit  that  there  may  well  be  questions  of 
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fact  that  cannot  be  answered  by  any  direct  appeal  to  natural  facts. 
Is  it  not.  then,  more  than  possible  that  some  of  the  basic  features 
of  the  world  may  be  subject  to  human  choice  and  that  this  choice 
may  be  made  to  conform  to  deep  lying  human  desires?  "The  heart 
hath  its  own  reasons."  said  Pascal,  "which  are  unknown  to  rea- 
son." Thus  Riemannian  space  might  be  chosen  as  the  space  of  our 
habitat  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  makes  the  facts  of  celestial 
physics  easier  for  us  to  grasp  or  our  astronomical  calculations  easier 
to  perform  or  even  the  evolution  of  living  matter  a  simpler  thing  to 
understand.  Living  organisms  have  not  vet  been  produced  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  scientist  but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  somehow 
been  created  in  the  laboratory  of  the  world.  This  may  easily  be 
because  of  some  circumstance  that  operates  in  nature  but  remains 
outside  of  man's  control,  such  as  a  difl'erence  of  potential,  or  tem- 
perature, or  pressure,  of  cosmic  magnitude.  The  creation  of  life 
might  require  the  condition  of  a  "curvature"  of  space  demanding 
stellar  distances  in  which  to  operate,  but  inappreciable  within  the 
shorter  spaces  under  man's  control. 

The  sphere,  in  which  personal  bias  plays  perhaps  its  most  notably 
useful  and  important  role,  is  the  writing  of  history.  The  "objective" 
historian,  who  opposes  this  view,  we  shall  have  with  us  always,  like 
the  rest  of  the  poor  in  spirit;  but  his  claims  are  readily  exposed. 
According  to  this  creature  we  must  venture  as  little  as  may  be 
be}'ond  the  "documents"  themselves.  \\'e  must  stand  by  the 
ipsissima  verba  at  the  risk  of  perverting  the  truth.  If  he  sticks 
to  his  guns. — he  is  par  excellence  the  man  who  sticks  to  his  dates — 
history  is  for  him  a  colorless  chronicle,  whose  only  objective  char- 
acter is  the  "facts"  and  their  chronological  order.  His  task  would 
then  be  to  establish  this  order  "without  bias''  and  his  history  the 
documents  set  side  by  side.  Tt  is  obvious  from  Euclid  that  his 
shelves,  like  the  sentences  of  Kant,  would  have  to  be  measured  by 
a  railroad  engineer. 

What  he  does,  then,  in  practice  is  to  foreshorten  the  picture  ; 
not,  indeed,  by  abstractions,  the  "'most  trenchant  of  epitomizers,' 
for  that  would  be  his  personal  medium  operating  to  pervert  the 
truth  :  but  rather  by  leaving  out  of  account  the  unimportant  facts, 
the  ones  that  have  no  bearing  upon  the  drama  in  its  larger  outlines. 
But  see  you  not.  Sir  Historiographer,  that  by  this  admission  the 
wdiole  humbug  about  objectivity  and  the  impersonal  narrative  is  ex- 
posed? You  choose  the  facts.  Very  well.  Sir,  and  how  do  you 
choose  them  and  why?     Because  they  illustrate  some  general  point 
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of  view,  wliich  is  your  own.  Because  they  illuminate  some  per- 
sonal insight  suggested  by  your  own  personal  bias  and  interesting 
in  so  far  as  your  imagination  is  daring,  colorful,  shrewd  and — ob- 
jective. In  this  sense  history  is  more  than  romance  and  only  the 
poet  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  write  it.  Alexander  Dumas  pointed 
this  out  long  ago  but  such  seeds  fall  on  stony  ground.  It  was  the 
novelist's  own  habit,  when  writing  of  an  event,  to  construct,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  a  priori  all  of  its  parts  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 
He  surpassed  all  other  men  in  the  range  and  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
topographical  imagination ;  and  whenever  he  took  the  trouble  to 
visit  the  scene  of  his  historical  dramas,  which  he  did  upon  occasion, 
when  the  historical  accounts  contradicted  his  own,  he  invariably 
discovered  that  he  was  right  and  that  the  historian  was  wrong. 
The  search  for  objectivity,  like  the  search  for  happiness,  baffles  all 
stupid  folk,  who  know  not  how  to  forego  the  direct  approach. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  historian  selects  those  facts  which  illumin- 
ate his  private  point  of  view,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  facts  them- 
selves are  amenable  to  his  interpretations.  Facts  to  the  unimag- 
inative are  hard  and  fast  things  but  to  the  spiritually-minded  they 
are  plastic.  The  mind  of  Plato  is  an  historical  fact.  Who,  then, 
was  Plato?  Was  this  mind  best  known  to  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
logues? Beyond  a  doubt  to  Plato  himself  some  aspects  of  it  were 
pretty  well  revealed.  But  did  he  know  it  as  it  was  really  con- 
stituted? It  is  warranted  that  he  possessed  no  such  gift.  I  will 
wager  that  his  illustrious  pupil,  Aristotle,  knew  its  defects  and  its 
excellencies  better  than  he  knew  them  himself.  Or  was  Plato  the 
mind  that  was  so  well  known  to  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance? 
Each  one  of  these  points  of  view  about  the  fact  in  question  con- 
tains a  measure  of  the  truth  but  none  is  absolute.  Round  about 
every  historical  fact  there  circles  a  halo  of  ambiguity  and  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  this  halo  that  the  interpretation  of  the  his- 
torian may  have  free  range.  The  rim  of  fact  is  clear-cut  only  for 
him  who  has  no  magnifying  lens  at  hand. 


SCIENCE,  DOGMA  AND  BIAS  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS. 

BIO'LOGISTS,  economists  and  sociologists  are  disposed  to  resent 
lay  opposition  to,  or  skepticism  toward,  their  "scientific"'  judg- 
ments and  conclusions.  How  dare  uneducated,  untrained  persons 
question  and  even  resist  the  verdicts  handed  down  in  the  name  of 
Social  Science?  Why  are  not  economic,  political,  sociological  or 
biological  authorities  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  deference  with 
which  astronomers,  physicists,  chemists  and  geologists  are  treated  by 
the  g-eneral  public?  Why  should  not  science  be  cheerfully  accepted 
as  the  leader  and  guide  in  social  reform  ?  Why  should  not  lawma.kers 
consult  men  of  science  instead  of  heterogeneous,  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  constituencies?  Would  not  humanity  advance  toward 
its  goal — that  of  Justice  and  Solidarity  and  Brotherly  Relations — 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  advancing — if  it  is  advancing  at  all — 
if  the  competent  and  the  learned,  the  seekers  of  Truth  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  disinterested  were,  by  common  consent,  empowered 
to  lay  down  policies  and  frame  legislation  for  modern  communities? 

In  view  of  the  impatience  of  many  radicals  with  the  slow, 
"inert"  majority,  and  of  the  readiness  of  many  of  them  to  resort  to 
brute  force  and  violence  for  the  sake  of  their  noble  ideals,  it  may 
be  well  to  answer  the  foregoing  questions  after  putting  one's  self  in 
the  place  of  a  true  spokesman  of  the  conservative  majority.  If  the 
inarticulate  average  mass  were  to  speak  and  explain  its  attitude 
toward  social  and  political  radicalism,  what  would  it  be  apt  to  say? 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  say  this :  "Social  Physician,  convert 
your  brother  physicians  to  your  diagnosis  and  remedies  before  ask- 
ing and  expecting  us  to  swallow  the  latter  on  faith.  We  may  be 
ignorant,  but  we  know  that  you  doctors  and  scholars  disagree  on 
almost  every  important  issue.  Which  of  your  factions  or  schools 
are  we  to  follow?" 

In  the  realm  of  social  theory  and  proposed  social  reform  there 
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are  at  least  lial-f  a  dozen  schools  of  radical  thought  and  some  schools 
of  liberal  thought.  Even  the  conservatives  are  not  all  intellectually 
bankrupt  and  negligible.  Where,  then,  is  that  Social  Science  which 
lays  claim  to  the  role  of  master  and  sovereign  guide? 

"Produce  your  Science,  secure  its  acceptance  by  the  cultivated 
and  trained,"  we  may  imagine  the  majority  as  saying,  "and  you  will 
ha^•e  a  case  worthy  of  our  consideration."  And  who  can  answer 
this  satisfactorily? 

Yet  the  majority  need  not  be,  and  is  not.  contented  or  com- 
placent. It  knows  and  feels  that  the  present  social  order  is  in  many 
respects  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  de- 
cency. It  knows  that  there  is  too  much  special  privilege  in  society, 
and  too  much  unmerited  misery  and  suffering.  It  knows  that  too 
many  of  those  who  toil  and  practice  the  fundamental  virtues  are 
condemned  to  narrow,  joyless,  sordid  lives,  and  that  many  others, 
though  willing  and  anxious  to  toil,  lack  even  the  opportunity  of 
earning  their  daily  bread.  Assuredly,  the  average  conservative  or 
moderate  will  say,  there  are  great  wrongs  and  iniquities  in  our 
system,  and  it  behooves  us  to  ponder  the  profound  problem  and 
work  out  its  solution.  But  while  awaiting  that  happy  consumma- 
tion, what  is  the  majority  to  do?' 

Destroy  the  present  system  on  the  theory  that  nothing  c«>uld 
possibly  be  worse,  and  that  the  majority  has  nothing  to  lose  by 
taking  a  plunge  into  chaos?  The  human  "mind  is  too  reasonable, 
the  influence  of  common  sense  is  too  strong,  to  offer  mucli  en- 
couragement to  the  insignificant  groups  of  destructive  revolution- 
ists who  ])roceed  upon  that  theory.  The  majority  has  something, 
nay  iiiiicli,  to  lose,  and  will  not  gamble  with  the  essential  features  of 
the  present  order.  The  majority  will  never  adopt  the  fanatical 
slogan,  "The  w'orse,  the  better."  Intolerable  oppression  and  ruth- 
less tyranny  of  individuals  or  small  groups  have  at  times  provoked 
savage  revolutionary  outljreaks,  but  no  sober-minded  person  will 
compare  the  conditions  of  modern  society  in  Western  Europe  or 
America  with  the  conditions  which  begot  the  French  revolution 
or  the  Russian  revolution  of  our  own  day.  The  evils  and  malad- 
justments of  which  we  have  spoken  do  indeed  cause  us  anxiety  and 
deep  concern,  but  they  are  not  of  the  kind,  or  degree,  that  cause 
violent  social  explosions.  There  has  been,  and  there  is  promise  of, 
too  much  evolutionary  progress  to  warrant  blind  fury  and  resent- 
ment. 

Talk  of  red  terror  and  sanguinary  social  warfare  is  indulged 
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in.  as  a  rule,  by  youthful  and  inexperienced  enthusiasts  who  have 
read  a  few  books,  but  have  not  had  the  discipline  of  human  con- 
tacts and  stubborn  facts  that  check  impulse,  correct  error  and  teach 
patience  and  give-and-take. 

However,  though  the  fulminations  and  empty  threats  of  the 
destructive  radicals  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  smug  satisfaction  and  shallow  optimism  of  the  un- 
thinking conservatives,  or  of  the  blind  and  perverse  obscurantism 
of  the  social  Bourbons.  These  things  must  be  taken  very  seriously 
indeed.  They  are  dangerous,  if  sophomoric  and  derivative  radical- 
ism is  not.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  at  all  times  that,  though  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  innovators  and  the  reform  agitators — 
and  the  mai'oritv  instinctivelv  places,  and  justly  the  burden  right 
there — the  correlative  of  receiving,  considering,  weighing  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  arguments  presented  against  the  present  order  rests 
upon  its  supporters  and  defenders. 

The  immemorial  controversy  between  statics  and  dynamics,  the 
established  and  the  new,  the  present  and  the  future,  is  too  often 
forgotten  both  by  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals  of  a  particular 
epoch.  The  former  act  on  the  implied  belief  that  change  is  bad 
■.Aid  undesirable  per  sr.  and  that  humanity  longs  for  stability,  safety, 
routine.  The  latter  appear  to  think  that  humanity  is  restless,  eager 
for  change,  hungry  for  adventures  and  dubious  experiments.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  humanity  is  always  divided  against  itself, 
wanting  change,  yet  disliking  and  fearing  innovations  that  upset 
or  disturb  its  habits  and  settled  ways,  ^'ariety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
yet  most  of  us  are  reluctant  to  make  hazardous  experiments.  We 
complain  of  the  present,  but  flying  to  possible  and  probable  evils  we 
know  not  of.  strikes  us  as  quite  unreasonable.  Historic  institutions, 
on  the  whole,  are  Avhat  they  are  because  they  fit  human  nature  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  function.  They  are  not  accidents. 
They  are  growths  and  adaptations.  They  take  root.  They  re- 
spond, however,  to  changes  in  the  conditions  which  surround  and 
nourish  them,  and  gradually  they  may  become  so  'altered  in  aspect 
and  composition  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  But.  in  arguing  for 
deliberate  changes  in  institutions,  we  must  demonstrate  that  the 
latter  have  ceased  to  fit  conditions  and  human  nature  and  ha\'e  be- 
come, or  are  in  process  of  becoming,  obstacles  and  nuisances. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  sober-minded  evolutionary  reformer 
undertakes  to  do.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  the  past.  He  has  a 
sense  of  fact  or  reality.     He  merely  contends  and  proves  that,  be- 
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cause  certain  developments  have  already  taken  place,  certain  other 
developments  are  certain  to  follow  and  ought  not  to  be  obstructed. 
The  evolutionary  reformer  facilitates  inevitable  change  by  inter- 
preting it,  by  preparing  minds  for  it,  by  dispelling  prejudice  and 
misgivings.  He  is  not  arrogant,  for  even  if  he  sees  the  situation 
steadily  and  sees  it  whole,  and  is  in  the  main  right  in  his  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  he  is  yet  aware  that  no  great  social  change  takes 
place  strictly  according  to  philosophers'  programmes  and  schedules. 
He  is  prepared  for  large  concessions  to  his  opponents,  for  modifi- 
cations of  his  best-laid  plans.  Such  a  temper  or  attitude  of  mind 
is  cleary  incompatible  with  bigotry  and  fanatical  dogmatism. 

Tims  we  see  that  the  slow,  conservative  majority  has  more 
reason  on  its  side  in  refusing  to  be  stampeded  by  revolutionists 
than  the  latter  have  for  railing  at  or  condemning  the  majority. 

How  ridiculous,  in  truth,  are  those  impatient  radicals  who,  be- 
cause the  majority  does  not  swallow  their  notions  and  scrap  the 
existing  social  order  at  their  bidding,  lose  all  faith  in  humanity  and 
gloomily  pronounce  its  doom !  What  engineer,  architect  or  builder 
would  first  make  plans,  reach  conclusions,  and  then,  finding  that 
he  has  not  reckoned  with  his  materials,  savagely  attack  innocent 
parts  of  nature — wood,  stone,  iron,  ore,  etc.  ?  The  man  of  science 
first  studies  his  materials  and  his  tools.  He  does  not  undertake 
what  he  cannot  execute.  He  is  not  disappointed  or  angry  when  he 
discovers  that  a  certain  pillar  will  stand  only  a  certain  stress.  He 
does  not  indict  nature.  He  does  not  "curse  God  and  die"  because 
facts  fail  to  support  fancies  or  working  hypotheses.  Why  should 
the  social  reformer  feel  free  to  draw  up  Utopias,  to  devise  plans, 
without  first  making  perfectly  sure  that  his  materials  and  instru- 
ments, human  beings,  are  ready  to  act  the  parts  assigned  to  them? 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  complaint  that  men  are 
unduly  governed  by  bias  and  by  self-interest.  As  if  human  life 
could  exist  if  there  were  no  bias  and  no  self-interest!  Men  simply 
cannot  act  contrary  to  their  own  instincts,  intuitions,  judgments, 
experiences.  Even  the  grossest  superstitions  are  based  on  what 
their  victims  believe  to  be  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  the  pro- 
cesses of  reason,  the  testimony  of  vital  experience.  No  man  will 
ever  disregard  what  he  feels  to  be  a  fact  in  favor  of  what  some 
one  else  paints  to  him  in  rosy  colors  as  a  sound  theory.  The  cure 
for  superstition,  in  politics  as  in  religion,  is  knowledge — that  is, 
more  and  fuller  experience,  a  deeper  and  better  understanding  of 
facts.     The  rational  reformer  does  not  ask  those  whom  he  seeks 
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to  convert  to  accept  some  one's  opinions  blindly,  but  to  consider 
them,  weigh  them,  test  them  in  the  light  of  direct  and  vital  ex- 
perience, and  accept  them  only  if,  after  such  analysis  and  testing, 
they  appear  to  be  true.  In  other  words,  the  rational  reformer  does 
not  ask  men  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps,  or  to  put 
away  their  own  ideas  and  sentiments  in  favor  of  those  of  other 
men.  He  asks  them  to  study  new  evidence,  new  interpretations  of 
facts,  and  to  modify  their  opinion  in  obedience  to  the  inner  com- 
pulsion of  their  own  maturer  judgments. 

To  take  one  illustration.  Many  years  ago  Spencer  argued  that 
the  scientific  or  philosophical  study  of  sociological  problems  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  difficult  by  the  bias  of  class,  nationality,  race, 
clique,  narrow  conceptions  of  self-interest,  and  the  like.  He  af- 
firmed that  there  was  a  patriotic  bias  and  also  an  anti-patriotic  bias, 
a  class  bias  as  well  as  a  bias  begotten  of  pride  of  opinion  and  con- 
genital intolerance  and  bigotry.  But  he  did  not  conclude  that  for 
these  reasons  a  science  of  sociology  must  always  be  impossible.  He 
only  argued  that  such  a  science  must  be  cautiously  and  patiently 
built  up,  allowance  being  made  for  every  sort  of  counsel-darkening 
bias  and  painstaken  to  check  and  correct  any  particular  bias  by 
honestly  estimating  the  strength  of  any  conflicting  bias.  Truth  and 
equilibrium  are  eventually  reached  by  such  matching  of  minds, 
prejudices,  theories. 

Now,  are  there  any  alternatives  to  this  course?  Only  two  are 
conceivable.  One,  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  is  a  Dictatorship  that 
frankly  repudiates  free  discussion  and  education,  that  relies  ex- 
clusively on  physical  force  and  in  the  name  of  Justice  and  Human- 
ity practices  ruthless  tyranny  and  resorts  to  the  most  inhumane  and 
ferocious  methods.  Russian  Bolshevism  deliberately  elected  this 
course — with  what  consequences  all  but  the  willfully  blind  can  now 
see.  Evolution  along  healthy  and  democratic  lines  was  rejected 
with  contempt  in  1917  by  the  Bolshevik  chiefs.  They  demanded 
get-reformed-quick  policies.  They  preferred  civil  war  and  pro- 
letarian supremacy ;  because  of  that  fatal  choice  they  have  inflicted 
cruel  and  widespread  misery  on  the  Russian  masses,  including  their 
pet  "class-conscious"  wage  workers  in  the  cities.  Civil  war,  hun- 
ger, pestilence,  a  brutish  and  degrading  competition  for  food  and 
other  absolute  necessaries  of  life — these  have  been  the  fruits  of  the 
insensate  war  on  "Capitalism." 

The  other  possible  alternative  is  such  an  absolutely  sterile  and 
irrational    mysticism    as.    for    example.    Bernard    Shaw    has    been 
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driven  to  embrace  in  his  latest  freakish  book,  "Back  to  Methuselah." 
Mr.  Shaw  began  political  and  literary  life  as  a  Fabian  Socialist. 
He  never  had  the  patience  and  the  philosophy  which  he  preached 
to  others.  Rut  he  has  always  been  fundamentally  serious  and 
earnest.  A  few  years  ago  he  announced  a  new  theology,  but 
ethically  and  socially  he  remained  true  to  his  conception  of  Evolu- 
tion and  of  Christianity.  The  world,  he  contended,  must  return  to 
Religion  and  must  reorganize  its  economic  and  material  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  essence  of  Christian  doctrine.  In 
Fabian  Socialism,  he  asserted,  lay  the  solution  of  the  world's  tragic 
problems,  for  that  form  of  Socialism  alone  embodies  the  ideals 
common  to  Christians  and  scientific  evolutionists.  But  where  does 
he  stand  today?  He  despairs  of  humanity.  He  abandons  hope. 
Human  beings,  as  he  knows  them,  have  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
character  required  by  Socialism.  They  will  fumble,  muddle,  blun- 
der, and  eventually  destroy  what  civilization  there  is  unless,  unless 
they  succeed,  by  wishing  and  willing,  in  prolonging  the  average 
span  of  life  to  three  hundred  years!  And  how  would  a  generation 
of  Metheuselahs  solve  the  great  problem  of  human  conduct?  By 
establishing  Socialism?  Xo :  by  further  willing  to  alwlish  the  body 
and  become  pure  spirit ! 

Count  Tolstoy,  in  his  final  phase  of  mysticism,  invited  humanity 
to  commit  suicide  by  taking  vows  of  celibacy  and  heroically  putting 
an  end  to  the  reproduction  of  the  race.  Shaw,  though  in  sympathy 
with  Tolstoy,  cannot  urge  such  a  counsel  of  perfection  on  his  con- 
temporaries. He  knows  them  too  well— and  he  has  humor.  So  he 
postpones  the  catastrophe,  but  at  bottom  he  is  a  pessimist  of  the 
extremest  type.  He  cannot  join  the  destructive  radicals,  so  he 
evolves  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  a  pseudo-scientific  mysticism 
of  his  own.  Science  and  human  nature  have  cruelly  disappointed 
him  :  he  has  recourse  to  magic ! 

Xow.  neither  of  these  alternatives  is  even  remotely  related  to 
science,  to  history  or  to  common  sense.  Terrible  are  indeed  the 
sins  and  bhmders  of  poor,  groping,  perplexed  humanity.  The 
world  war  was  an  indictment  of  our  culture,  our  science,  our  in- 
ternational labor  and  reform  organization,  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, that  was  hard — almost  impossible— to  meet.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  astonishment  in  the  fact  that  the  war  caused  dis- 
may, despair  and  bitterness  even  among  persons  of  exceptional 
poise  and  breadth  of  view.  But  after  further  and  deeper  reflection 
what  conclusion  tloes  the  normal  mind  reach  ?    Whv.  the  conclusion 
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that  humanity  has  the  power  and  the  opportvinity  to  direct  its  own 
moral  and  social  development,  and  to  eradicate  or  mitigate  prac- 
tically all  the  evils  which  olfend  our  sense  of  justice  and  our  gen- 
erous sentiments.  Our  problems  are  grave  and  difficult,  but  none 
of  them  is  insoluble.  Indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Prof.  Stewart 
Paton  in  a  new  book  on  "Human  Behavior,"  "The  hope  for  the 
progress  of  civilization  today  has  probably  a  more  substantial  basis 
.to  rest  upon  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race."  Tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  men  and  women  are  grappling 
with  the  questions  we  have  inherited  from  the  past — racial,  national 
and  class  questions.  Democracy  has  many  faults,  but  its  one  su- 
preme virtue  is  its  inevitable  insistence  on  equality  of  opportunity 
and  the  elimination  of  special  privilege.  Peace  and  social  harmony 
are  incompatible  with  privilege,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to 
which  will  have  to  "go."  Special  privilege — that's  the  enemy.  It 
must  be  routed  in  every  field  which  it  has  invaded.  It  breeds  war 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  the  child  of  avarice  and  greed  and  ignor- 
ance. It  is  responsil)le  for  the  substitution  of  exploitation  for  ser- 
vice and  fair  dealing.  Fight  privilege  and  you  attack  the  tap  root 
of  the  worst  features  of  our  civilization. 

Ha\-ing  realized  this  truth,  and  having  enlisted  a  greater  army 
in  the  campaign  against  privilege  than  was  ever  organized  to  de- 
fend civilization,  shall  we  fritter  away  our  strength  by  quarreling 
violently  about  little  paper  schemes  and  ingenious  Utopias?  Shall 
we  despair  of  humanity  because  of  differences  among  reformers 
just  when  an  opportunity  is  offered  of  putting  aside  minor  issues 
and  launching  a  world-wide  campaign  for  international  and  inter- 
class  justice? 

The  slow,  inert  majority,  to  repeat,  will  follow  neither  the  wild 
and  frantic  revolutionists  nor  disillusioned  mystics  like  Bernard 
Shaw,  whose  ideas  are  fundamentally  anti-social  and  unhistorical. 
The  majority  will  follow  constructive  and  re'asonable  leaders  who 
know  how  to  appeal  to  the  best  instead  of  the  wor.st  elements  in 
human  nature;  who  expect  no  miracles  but  who  have  faith  and 
courage;  who  build  on  tlie  rocks  of  natural  bias  and  legitimate 
self-interest — which  are  reconcilable  wath  sound  Altruism — rather 
than  in  the  sands  of  an  imaginary,  super -human  freedom  from  bias 
and  self-regarding  motives. 

Humanity  longs  for  such  leadership  and  is  certain  to  follow  it, 
in  the  long  run.  Fanaticism  of  the  all-or-nothing  temper,  dog- 
matism and  arid  mvsticism  will  have  their  small,  local  and  ephemecal 
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triumphs.  Pessimism  may  be  fashionable  among,  the  "superior" 
few  who  refuse  to  accept  humanity,  if  not  the  universe,  as  it  is. 
But  the  generality  of  mankind  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its 
empirical  way,  profit  by  trial  and  error,  cross  no  bridges  before 
reaching  them  and  applying  no  solutions  to  problems  not  thor- 
oughly dramatized  and  realized.  The  true  scientific  spirit  makes 
allowance  for  the  conservatism  of  the  mass  and  is  only  amused  by 
the  antics  of  the  social  quacks  and  the  theatrical  revolutionists.  It 
has  faith  in  human  nature  and  in  human  reason. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA. 

BY  HARDIX   T.   MCCLELLAND. 

I.     \'edic  Speculatiox. 

THE  great  difficulty  attached  to  our  customary  search  for  an 
orderly  chronological  development  of  a  nation's  life  and 
thought  is,  particularly  in  the  case  of  ancient  India,  that  the  records 
which  come  down  to  us  are  so  seldom  in  perfect  series  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  really  understand  what  were  causes  and  what  were 
effects  of  any  certain  element  in  that  series.  The  internal  evidence 
of  ancient  Indian  records  is  so  vaguely  given  out  or  the  method  of 
their  composition  is  so  abstracted  from  related  external  events,  that 
the  thread  of  historical  continuity  is  altogether  too  tenuous,  too 
fragle  to  permit  our  weaving  from  it  a  very  strong  fabric  of  knowl- 
edge ;  nor,  as  is  sometimes  sadly  the  case  with  other  ancient  climes, 
can  we  tailor  enough  cloth  to  keep  out  the  chill  of  our  utter  ignor- 
ance of  past  civilizations,  religions  and  philosophies. 

AMien  dealing  with  the  cultural  heritage  of  Modern  India,  even 
when  represented  by  the  polished  eclecticism  of  such  leading  lights 
as  Tagore  or  the  two  Swamis  Dayanand  and  Vivekananda,  we  can- 
not help  noticing  that  this  historical  difficulty  stands  to  the  fore- 
front to  a  greater  degree  possibly  than  with  any  other  of  the  world's 
major  nations.  And  as  the  early  religious  writers  of  ancient  India, 
thru  a  limitation  either  of  intellectual  or  practical  interest,  show  an 
almost  total  lack  of  the  historical  sense,  so  does  our  attempt  to  find 
temporal  sequence  in  all  things  valued  culturally  by  them  suffer  in 
proportion  to  our  own  lack  of  definite  historical  data.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  when  proposing  an  interpretation  of  such  a  land  of 
mystic  calm  and  joyous  exaltation,  to  take  our  pattern  of  treatment 
from  the  Hindus  themselves.  That  is,  to  estimate  their  aspirations 
toward  Reality  and  Wisdom,  not  as  a  chronological  exfoliation  but 
as  a  slowly  developed  psychological  introspection  into  the  exact 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  its  divine  derivation,  its  hazardous  evolu- 
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tion  into  maturity,  its  even  more  hazardous  exercise  of  moral 
choice  and  purpose,  and  the  necessity  of  its  final  redemption  from 
the  Karmic  wheel  of  the  finite- world.  If  they  were  content  to  build 
their  religious  ideals  on  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  raise  him- 
self again  to  (iod.  even  tho  temporarily  torn  away  from  Him  bv 
having  been  born  into  the  material  world,  we  should  be  content  to 
build  our  interpretation  of  those  ideals  on  the  same  or  correlative 
grounds. 

First,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  Ijetween  those  aspirational  sys- 
tems which  are  religious  thru  being  expressions  of  faith  in  prayer., 
ceremony  and  codes  of  piety,  and  those  which  are  philosophical 
thru  1. eing  consistent  endeavors  toward  a  direct  and  reasonably  in- 
telligible understanding  of  Divine  Law.  Truth,  Righteousness  and 
all  those  sacred  qualities  ascribed  to.  derived  from,  or  at  least 
heuristic  of  the  Supreme  Self  of  the  Universe.  Under  this  distinc- 
tion the  religious  and  philosophical  systems  of  ancient  India  may  be 
ranged  according  to  their  general  outline  and  characteristic  atti- 
tude. Thus,  as  showing  more  elements  of  religion  than  of  phil- 
osophy in  what  they  aspired  to  experience  and  believe  in,  we  may 
enumerate  those  expressions  of  reverence  and  devotion  usually 
grouped  with  the  literatures  of  exhortation  and  supplication  vari- 
ously indexed  under  such  terms  as  the  Vedas.  the  Upanishads, 
Brahmanism.  Buddhism,  and  Krishnaism.  While  those  systems 
showing  efforts  more  philosophical  than  religious  in  their  expres- 
sions of  metaphysical  analyses  and  synthetic  instruction  would  be 
arranged  so  as  to  include  the  Purva  Mimamsa.  \'edanta.  Samkhya. 
Nya}'a  \'aiseshika.  Yoga,  the  Jains  and  Lokayatikans.  In  this  order 
we  seem  to  be  following  the  course  of  popular  development,  perhaps 
not  the  chronological  order  but  rather  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
order  in  which  the  different  schools  of  faith  and  wisdom  com- 
manded the  highest  relish  and  widest  pursuit  in  the  minds  and  con- 
duct of  their  respective  devotees. 

The  first  expressions  of  religious  faith  and  aspiration  which 
indelibly  marked  the  noble  souls  of  Ancient  India  were  later  known 
bv  the  general  term  A'eda.  simply  "knowledge"  or  "understanding," 
though  originally  called  Trayi  A'idya  or  "three-fold  wisdom"  of 
hymns  (Rig  A'eda),  tunes  ( Sama  V^eda),  and  prayers  (Yajur 
\"eda).  the  whole  being  later  on  supplemented  with  the  Atharva 
hymn?  dealing  with  domestic  relations  and  exhorting  the  people's 
attention  to  secular  dutes.  The}-  soon  came  to  have  a  certain  rec- 
ognized ritual,  but  their  expression  and  instruction  was  for  a  long 
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time  altogether  orally  carried  on  and,  largely  by  monopoly  and 
genealogical  privilege  as  I  will  point  out  presently,  became  the  basis 
of  the  Brahman's  religious  theory  and  practice,  of  which  develop- 
ment the  worst  and  most  worldly  feature  was  the  vicious  idea  of 
caste.  Indian  history  has  been  almost  completely  a  mere  footnote 
to  the  shrewd  ritual  but  inexorable  laws  of  caste — that  vicious  sys- 
tem which  allows  political  and  economic  ravinage  and  injustice  to 
flourish. 

The  first  of  the  Vedas  composed  in  a  form  approximating  that 
of  devotional  hymns  may  be  assigned  to  about  1500  B.  C.  and  were 
offered  up  at  the  ceremonies  celebrating  such  divinities  as  Indra, 
god  of  physical  Nature ;  Agni,  Fire ;  and  \'aruna,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  serenity  of  the  boundless  heavens.  These  hymns  were 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  through  "the  richness  of 
hearing"  possessed  by  those  who  had  memorized  them,  and  as  the 
traditions  of  vast  virtue  and  noble  endeavor  were  rendered  im- 
mortal through  vocal  communication  from  knower  to  learner,  so 
was  there  an  actual  kernel  of  truth  in  the  Jaiminian  doctrine  of  the 
Sphota,  the  phonetic  eternity  of  spoken  words  (and  sometime  also 
of  other  sounds  having  significant  or  intelligible  meanings).  For 
almost  a  millenium  there  was  neither  a  written  hymnal  nor  a  uni- 
form ritual  of  religious  practices  and  ceremonies,  for  although  a 
crude  form  of  written  communication  was  perhaps  used  in  the 
notes  of  daily  affairs,  there  was  no  definite  record  made  of  relig- 
ious rites  or  philosophical  discussions.  In  this  way  then  the  Vedic 
hymns  were  held  to  a  strictly  mnemonic  form  of  instruction  and 
preservation,  and  were  not  recorded  in  any  documentary  form  or 
manuscript  until  after  about  600  B.  C.  when  the  sage  Saunaka 
compiled  a  standard  code  of  the  grammatical  and  vocal  peculiar-  . 
ities  of  the  Vedic  hymns  and  prayers,  and  thus  ended  whatever 
changes  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  had  been  often  made  by  the  end- 
less array  of  memorizers  and  royal  tutors.  After  Saunaka's  time 
the  religious  literature  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  theological  and 
textual  commentaries  on  these  hymns  and  prayers,  which  are  best 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  Brahmanas  (ritual  codes)  and 
the  Upanishads  (philosophical  notes).  The  thorough  understanding 
of  either  classification  being  soon  beset  by  the  false  hermeneutics 
of  esotericism  and  presumption. 

The  highest  summit  reached  by  these  two  forms  of  \'edic  in- 
terpretation was  respectively  the  exhortant  worship  offered  up  to. 
and  the  rationalized  belief  in  Prajapati,  Lord  of  All  Creation,  who. 
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under  a  sort  of  mono-pantheism  of  law  and  administrative  intel- 
ligence, represented  the  cosmic  energy  which  is  so  clearly  manifest 
in  the  creation  and  faithful  maintenance  of  the  visible  universe.  In 
this  respect  the  Vedas  served  the  highest  of  intellectual  ambitions 
as  well  as  the  most  reverent  of  religious  aspirations,  and  as  is  shown 
by  many  of  the  prayers  it  was  not  always  a  merely  anthropomor- 
phic divinity  to  which  an  appeal  for  succor  was  made.  Brahma 
the  world-soul  was  the  one  Supreme  Reality,  and  acting  through 
the  psychical  principle  of  his  Infinite  Self,  Atman,  he  was  able  to 
perform  the  spiritual  works  of  his  eternal  preservation  of  all  cre- 
ation. He  supervized  all  three  of  the  cosmic  functions  making  up 
the  circle  of  birth,  life  and  death,  and  was  supposed  to  sanction  the 
varying  vicissitudes  of  human  destiny.  But  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  original  A^edic  teachings  were  in  any  way  at  fault  for 
the  miserable  caste  system  which  the  subsequent  Brahman  pries'ts  so 
industriously  maintained  under  the  supposititious  protection  of  their 
arbitrary  god. 

11.       UPANISIIADS  AND  BRAHMANISM. 

The  name  Upanished  means  "a  setting  down  beside",  and  in 
this  sense  is  justly  applied  to  those  brief  philosophical  notes  which 
are  the  latest  and  most  orderly  compositions  which  were  destined  to 
survive  the  period  of  mnemonic  instruction  as  brought  to  its  highest 
development  in  the  Vedas.  They  show  the  beginning  of  the  transit 
from  the  visionary  outpourings  of  the  religious  Hindu  soul  to  a 
more  unified  attempt  at  bringing  the  diffused  seeds  of  traditional 
wisdom  into  one  consistent  cycle  of  instruction,  and  in  this  unifica- 
tion were  to  be  grouped  up  the  esoteric  meanings  and  speculative 
longings  of  the  Vedists,  worked  out  as  psychological  necessities  to 
the  purest  and  highest  welfare  of  all  humanity.  For  a  long  time, 
possibly  about  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  time  of  Saunaka, 
this  Upanishadic  activity  was  going  on  orally  from  father  to  son, 
teacher  to  disciple,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Sutra-writers  began  to 
flourish,  about  500  B.  C,  that  there  was  any  written  doctrine  uni- 
form and  authoritative  enough  to  hold  its  own.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  so-called  "Laws  of  Manu"'  were  first  codified  and 
on  his  doctrine  of  Tapas,  "meritorious  pain,"  the  cunning  priests 
erected  a  whole  ethic  and  sociology. 

However,  these  sutra-writers  were  for  the  most  part  not 
spiritual  but  calligraphic  innovators ;  the  best  of  them  were  little 
other  than  plain  compilers  and  editors  of  the  Upanishadic  teachings, 
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some  of  them  giving  emphasis  to  certain  phases  of  these  teachings, 
and  others  holding  to  a  different  attitude.  It  was  thus  that  bases  were 
laid  for  a  various  interpretation,  and  the  two  religions  and  the  six 
or  eight  separate  schools  of  philosophy  arose.  Some  of  the  Upani- 
shads  are  purely  speculative  and  some  are  practical.  A  pure  relig- 
ious faith  often  shines  through  the  fog  of  a  gross  polytheism  while 
subjects  of  a  cosmic  philosophy  are  frequently  drawn  from  the 
importuning  testimony  of  secular  affairs.  But  the  general  tone  is 
one  of  upreach  and  glorious  endeavor  against  the  subtle  evils  and 
mediocre  ambitions  of  our  physical  worldly  life. 

By  virtue  of  the  patient  researches  of  both  the  native  pandits 
and  Western  scholars  there  are  now  extant  about  240  Upanishads, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Brihadaranyokopanishad  and 
the  Chandogyopanishad  which  are  constructed  respectively  on  the 
prayers  and  chanteys  of  the  Yajur  and  Sama  \>das.  But  in  the 
classical  list,  compiled  about  the  first  century  B.  C.  there  are  about 
27  or  29,  the  most  philosophically  important  of  which  are  the  later 
compositions  called  the  \^edantapanishad  and  the  Yogopanishad, 
which  originally  consisted  of  esoteric  remarks  subjoined  to  the 
Brahmanas,  and  thus  making  an  advanced  study  of  those  sections 
known  as  the  Aranyakas  or  Vedic  speculative  paragraphs.  In  these 
paragraphs  various  speakers  are  made  to  speculate  on  the  nature 
and  reality  of  Brahma's  existence  as  the  world-soul  or  divine  prin- 
ciple operative  in  all  things  throughout  the  Universe ;  on  the  nature 
of  Atman,  the  psychical  principle  manifested  on  earth  the  most  high- 
ly in  man,  and  hence  to  be  analogously  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  best  and  purest  in  the  whole  scheme  of  real  things :  and  on 
the  nature  and  function  of  Purusha,  the  Spirit  of  Selfhood  which 
is  not  only  the  creative  principle  of  Nature,  but  is  also  that  power 
which  makes  knowledge  and  wisdom  possible  to  human  realization 
and  practice. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Gough,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads", 
tells  us  that  the  notion  of  the  Samsara  or  transmigration  was  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  primitive  Hindus,  and  that  this  belief  was  en- 
couraged for  the  most  part  by  the  pantheism  of  the  earliest  Indian 
theology.  This  then  was  the  vague  attitude  toward  the  Deity  until 
a  few  select  philosophers  began  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  rid- 
ding oneself  of  this  vicious  circle  of  existence  from  life  to  life  and 
world  to  world.  The  one  true  remedy  for  this  affliction  is  the  at- 
tainment of  perfect  knowledge  and  divine  wisdom,  and  there  is  a 
multitude  of  instructions  on  how  this  remedy  is  to  be  acquired  and 
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put  into  practical  use.  Thus  in  the  Mundakyopanishad  (II,  -i-^)  : 
"Know  thou  that  One  Supreme  Self  who  alone  embounds  the  sky. 
the  earth,  atmosphere,  mind,  and  all  the  vital  breaths.  Disclaim  all 
other  speech.  This  knowledge  alone  is  the  bridge  over  the  gulf  of 
this  world  to  Immortality."  In  the  Chandogyopanishad  (I,  15-18)  : 
"What  a  person  does  and  thinks,  that  he  inevitably  becomes. 
Verily,  this  is  a  law  of  the  Self;  for  it  is  of  It,  //;  It,  and  forever 
obtains  throughout  Its  Infinite  Perfection.  The  selfcontrolled  sage 
should  constantly  devote  himself  to  this  Supreme  Self.  A  man  is 
all  of  a  certain  Idea,  so  that  whatever  Idea  a  man  cherishes  in  this 
world,  that  he  becomes  in  the  next.  Fix  thyself,  therefore,  in  the 
glorious  Idea  of  the  Supreme  Self."  And  this  in  the  Brihadarany- 
okopanishad  (I.  !)-ll)  :  "Whoever  has  no  worldly  desire  and  is 
beyond  this  desire ;  whoever  has  his  true  desire  reaching  toward  and 
fulfilled  in  the  Supreme  Reality ;  whoever  takes  this  Reality  as  the 
highest  object  of  all  (his  efforts),  his  breath  is  not  short,  his  aspir- 
ation is  not  vain.  For.  being  calm  in  the  tranquillity  of  Self,  he 
becomes  the  Self  indeed." 

Rrahmanism  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  mnemonic 
period  when  -it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  memory  to  such  a  state. 
of  perfection  that  it  would  be  as  reliable  a  recording  medium  as  a 
written  manuscript.  Certain  families  "rich  in  hearing"  then  made 
it  a  practice  to  thoroughly  know  all  the  poems  and  tunes  of  their 
tribe  and  community  so  that  they  could  be  preserved  to  future  use. 
and  by  virtue  of  this  superior  knowledge,  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  they  soon  came  to  a  feeling  that  the\-  had  a  right  to  exercise 
priestly  functions  at  those  occasions  when  h}nins  and  prayers  were 
offered  up  to  the  gods.  In  course  of  time  such  men  grew  more  and 
more  apart  from  "the  profane  reality  of  daily  life"  and  with  specu- 
lative ambitions  to  be  under-lords  of  Brahma,  the  Supreme  Reality 
both  of  gods  and  men.  they  gradually  erected  that  artificial  but 
nevertheless  insuperable  barrier  between  their  own  fortunate  ex- 
istence and  the  miserable  lot  of  those  unversed  in  the  \'edic  in- 
structions. A  worship  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  was  too  open 
to  public  knowledge  and  practice,  and  the  priestly  officials  were 
clever  enough  to  see  that  something  must  be  introduced  which 
would  render  their  ability  more  esoteric  and  their  power  over  the 
rest  of  the  people  more  secure.  This  desideratum  was  finally  de- 
cided upon  as  that  of  mental  culture  and  control,  and  with  a  dis- 
couragingly  complex  language  and  method  of  education  their 
dominance  was  secured.     The  people  became  as  nothing,  even  the 
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wealthy  military  princes  were  regarded  as  of  little  importance  ex- 
cept as  means  of  conquest  or  protection,  while  the  priestly  devotees 
of  Brahma  became  all-powerful  through  nothing  but  pure  assump- 
tion and  pretense. 

This  is  the  clearest  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that  document 
known  as  "The  Laws  of  Manu",  which  takes  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  actual  practice  of  Brahmanism  is  the  recognition  of 
caste  in  all  things.  The  humble  toiling  Sudra  serves  the  common 
people  or  merchant  class,  the  common  people  look  up  to  the  martial 
Kshatriva  as  their  beneficent  protectors,  while  the  Kshatriya  must 
swear  allegiance  to  the  priests  of  Brahma  as  their  immediate  coun- 
sellors and  spiritual  leaders.  All  inter-caste  relations  are  provided 
for  with  peculiar  care  that  the  higher  has  preference  over  the  lower, 
special  advantages  being  allowed  where  any  certain  political  com- 
plex would  stand  a  consistent  chance  of  disrupting  the  system. 
The  (|uestion  then  is  left  open  whether  or  not  the  priests  really 
and  in  truth  have  a  pure  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Reality  of 
Brahma's  existence,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  their  rightful  freedom 
to  be  able  to  monopolize  the  knowledge  and  confidence  of  the  Deity. 
It  was  their  universal  custom  to  consider  all  devotees  of  other  sects 
or  anyone  else  who  sought  to  question  their  authority,  as  Xastikas 
or  unbelievers,  an  epithet  quite  as  potent  in  its  effects  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan term  Zendik;  but  this  application  of  the  word  later  be- 
came narrowed  down  to  only  refer  to  the  (to  them)  heretical 
Tarkikas.  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  the  materialistic  Charvakas.  Such 
an  unfortunate  as  a  slave,  a  twice-born  Sudra,  or  an  illegitimate 
issue  of  any  lower  caste  morganatic  relation,  even  though  he  were 
the  mo^t  eagerly  hopeful  and  aspiring,  was  totally  beneath  the 
Brahman's  pride  to  notice. 

On  all  these  points  of  Vedic  and  Upanishadic  teaching  which 
were  properly  and  improperly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  early 
formulators  of  Indian  Religion  and  Philosophy,  I  will  refer  my 
readers  to  J.  Muir's  "Original  Sanscrit  Texts";  Paul  Deussen's 
"Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads" :  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams"  "Bra- 
hmanism and  Hinduism"  ;  and  J.  E.  Carpenter's  "Oriental  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion". 

III.     GAUTAM.\   BUDDHA  AND  BUDDHISM. 

It  was  the  great  distinction  of  Gautama  Siddartha  Buddha 
(c.  ()20-543  B.  C.)  to  come  into  the  world  at  a  time  when  this 
Brahmanical  caste  system  was  at  its  worst,  and  by  instituting  many 
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monastic  centers  of  hospitable  refuge  he  became  known  as  far  more 
a  world-Saviour  than  the  infinitely  aloof  Self  of  the  Brahmans.  A 
point  was  reached  at  this  time  when  religious  ceremonies  and  the 
securing-  of  divine  favor  had  to  have  a  more  practical  bearing  on 
public  welfare  and  moral  education.  And  as  the  distinction  was 
now  stringently  emphasized  between  the  chanting  memory-power 
of  the  proud  Brahmans  and  the  ethical  thinking  of  the  few  ascetic^ 
who  were  doing  more  real  good  in  the  world  than  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  hymns  and  prayers  could  ever  accomplish,  it  was  an  age 
well  on  its  way  to  a  new  outlook  on  life  and  a  keener  inlook  at  the 
human  soul,  the  power  of  its  aspirations  and  the  nature  of  its  des- 
tiny. To  be  able  to  think  and  act  nobly  became  now  the  ideal  man- 
ner of  life,  and  if  it  was  naturally  and  really  right  that  such  a  course 
should  be  pursued,  it  was  with  a  new  zest  and  delicious  intuition 
that  the  monastic  thinkers  handled  their  mental  and  spiritual  pow- 
ers. It  is  a  point  of  departure  delightfully  brought  out  by  T.  \V. 
Rhys  Davis  in  his  scholarly  works  on  the  beginnings  of  Buddhism. 

The  singular  character  around  which  these  spiritual  changes 
came  to  their  strongest  focus  was  Buddha,  the  sage  of  the  Sakya 
tribe,  the  enlightened  one,  he  of  the  "accomplished  understanding", 
to  name  a  few  of  his  various  titles.  Leaving  aside  all  the  various 
contentions  of  Buddhistic  docetists  and  historicists,  we  find  that  he 
himself  did  not  answer  to  the  name  Buddha,  not  even  his  personal 
name,  Prince  Siddartha,  but  cleaved  rather  to  the  far  more  modest 
title  Arahat.  "he  who  has  arrived".  Probably  due  more  to  the 
proselyting  ambitions  of  the  Mahayana  sect  than  to  the  historical 
researches  of  the  Hinyanans,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy over  the  dates  of  his  life,  but  so  far  as  the  haphazard 
Hindu  chronology  will  allow,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  he  was 
born  near  the  Nepaul  border  about  620  B.  C,  and  died  at  Kusina- 
gara  about  543  B.  C.  or  somewhere  near  his  eightieth  year. 

Nevertheless,  Buddha  lived  to  be  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
the  Ashtampada  or  Eight-fold  Path  of  Truth  and  Righteousness 
which  comprised  a  pure  rectitude  of  viewpoint,  aspiration,  speech, 
conduct,  livelihood,  effort,  mindfulness,  and  ecstasy ;  and  aimed  at 
knowing  the  true  causes  of  human  misery,  and  at  knowing  the 
exact  and  most  practical  method  of  freeing  men  from  all  this  per- 
sonal misery  and  worldly  travail.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that 
there  are  no  "necessary  evils"  in  the  world,  these  being  in  truth 
those  vices,  delusions  or  other  absurd  customs  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  give  up,  and  which,   from  our  assumption  of  necessary 
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intellectual  content  and  actional  maintenance,  work  great  evil  upon 
our  otherwise  glorious  freedom  of  spiritual  growth  and  aspirat^on. 
The  attainment  of  this  emancipation  from  delusion  and  evil  is  the 
one  supreme  purpose  of  all  meditation,  moral  austerity  and  public 
duty  or  virtuous  conduct.  Of  course,  when  we  first  assay  to  make 
personal  reformation  of  ourselves,  there  come  readily  to  our  hand 
the  Pancha  Bala,  or  the  five  negative  moral  powers:  faith  in  the 
divine,  mental  energy,  memory,  meditation,  and  worldly  wisdom, 
which  very  usefully  serve  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  evil  that 
already  exists,  but  do  not  and  cannot  do  more  than  this.  It  re- 
mains for  a  deeper  activity,  a  keener  self -obliteration  and  a  surer 
grasp  of  the  true  reality  underlying  the  nature  of  things,  to  come 
to  the  actually  accomplishing  method  of  personal  salvation. 

Holding,  therefore,  that  the  very  conditions  and  constituents 
which  go  together  to  make  us  up  as  individuals,  are'  as  well  at  the 
same  time  the  very  things  which  constitute  the  source  of  each  in- 
dividual's subsequent  misery  and  travail ;  the  emancipation  from 
this  suffering  must  somehow  be  brought  about  through  freeing  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  desires  and  cravings  which  have  become 
habitual  to  their  affective  natures.  And  the  very  first  requisite  is 
to  see  that  these  desires  and  appetites  have'  become  habitual  and 
customary  through  our  finitude  of  mind,  through  our  self-centered 
pride  and  ignorance,  through  our  shallow  myopic  view  of  life,  and 
through  even  the  source  itself  of  these  characters — the  individuality 
of  our  personal  selfishness.  Accordingly  then,  the  denial  of  all 
soul-theories,  and  even  their  actual  negation  in  practice,  is  the  first 
mental  discipline  to  be  achieved,  for  all  further  progress  on  the 
Path  is  impossible  except  as  this  first  obstacle,  or  any  other  similar  set 
of  notions,  is  clearly  understood  and  overcome.  With  Buddha  and 
his  immediate  followers  egoism  was  condemned,  not  because  of  its 
external  evil  effects  upon  our  pursuit  of  the  social  Ethos,  but  for 
the  ultimate  reason  that  it  brings  about  the  unhappiness  and  lonely 
misery  of  the  individual  himself.  Thus  is  there  a  personal  appeal 
to  everyone  to  correct  his  own  shortcomings  and  take  heart  to  save 
himself  an  eternity  of  futile  toil  and  trouble. 

In  the  Samkhya  philosophy,  which  native  tradition  claims  is 
older  than  Buddhism,  but  which  chronologically  appears  to  have 
been  rather  a  worthy  and  significant  contemporary  movement, 
Kapila  had  emphasized  the  notion  that  there  exists  in  every  living 
being  a  soul  which  is  uncreated  and  eternal,  but  Buddha  denied  the 
absolute  eternity  of  soul,  for  when  the  individual,  whether  or  not 
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conceived  as  a  soul,  has  l)ecome  purified  and  free  of  all  desire  and 
idea  of  desire,  it  has  reached  a  state  of  non-psychic  content,  in 
other  words  it  has  reached  Xirvana  whose  principal  characteristic 
is  that  of  Sunyata,  vacuity  or  nothingness.  This  destiny  was  very 
similarly  regarded  by  the  Jainists,  except  that  Xirvana  was  not  so 
much  a  zone  of  absolute  negation  as  it  was  a  sphere  of  absolutely 
non-human  forms  of  being,  reality  and  aspects  of  truth.  Buddha 
further  argued  that  there  is  no  real  existent  known  as  soul :  that 
is.  no  immortal  substances  or  spirit,  for  such  a  reality  or  its  concept 
is  altogether  incompatible,  foreign  and  ( properly  speaking )  incon- 
ceivable where  all  is  individual  existence  in  a  sphere  of  finite  men- 
tal power. 

This  feeling  that  we  are  living  in  a  sphere  of  mental  if  not 
absolute  finitude  was  the  ground  for  Buddha,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  agree  with  Kapila  in  holding  that  there  is  no  adequate  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  and  of  whom  therefore  we  can- 
not predicate  as  being  responsible  for  any  so-called  creation  or  first 
cause  of  the  Universe.  It  was  an  "argument  from  below",  that  is 
from  the  finite,  human  point  of  view,  resulting  in  short  in  what 
the  dogmatic  Brahmans  immediately  branded  as  atheism,  for 
Buddha  was  going  about  teaching  that  there  is  no  Being.  Anatman, 
that  rather  that  the  whole  Universe  is  a  vast  scene  of  pure  Becom- 
ing, causing  impermanence  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  signs  of  our 
individual  life,  and  that  the  Brahman's  Sruti  or  \'edic  Revelation 
as  well  as  the  Jainist  Tattvika  or  True  Possession  ( of  wisdom )  are 
at  last  only  productions  of  our  impermanent  finitude.  It  was  purely 
a  remnant  of  truth  which  was  possible  to  human  attainment,  and 
this  was  Moksha.  freedom  through  moderative  reason  and  contem- 
plative diligence  in  the  right  perspective.  Ikiddhism  then  was  al- 
together negative  in  its  metaphysic.  but  was  serenely  noble  and 
positive  in  its  ethic.  As  a  speculative  doctrine  of  Reality  and  non- 
human  Truth  it  was  its  own  most  obstinate  obstacle,  but  a  prac- 
tical meliorism  of  humanity's  mundane  condition  it  served  many  of 
our  highest  aims  and  secured  to  men  the  encouragement  of  upward 
effort. 

Among  the  foremost  followers  and  advocates  of  Buddhism 
may  be  named  Maha  Moggallana  (or  Maudgalavadha)  and  Asoka 
Vardhana.  the  Painless.  Though  a  Brahman  by  birth.  Moggal- 
lana yet  became  one  of  Buddha's  most  able  disciples,  flourishing- 
during  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  He  became  prominent  largely 
through  his  elaboration  of  the  notion  of  Iddhi  or  potency  which. 
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as  a  worldly  unenlightened  power  gives  men  the  practical  capacities 
for  ruling  as  kings,  performing  miracles,  or  inventing  useful  things, 
as  well  as  giving  them  talent  for  success  in  life  and  to  be  generally 
fortunate  in  all  enterprises.  But  as  a  divinely  enlightened  and 
scrupulously  cultivated  power  it  makes  us  capable  of  religious  wis- 
dom, self-control,  and  a  happy  companionship  with  the  gods  of 
Nature,  whence  we  may  enjoy  that  rare  freedom  from  worldly 
ambition,  ignorance  and   selfish   strife. 

Asoka,  however,  was  far  more  constructive  while  at  the  same 
time  being  truly  representative  of  the  original  Buddhist  principles. 
Being  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Chandra-gupta,  the  Moon-pro- 
tected (the  Sandrokyptos  who  successfully  opposed  the  Macedon- 
ian invasion  of  India),  Asoka  became  king  of  Kalinga  and  was  em- 
perior  of  northern  India  for  forty  years,  272--331  B.  C.  Even  with 
the  great  Brahmanical  influences  which  in  this  regal  capacity  he 
was  brought  under,  his  conversion  to  Buddhism  becomes  all  the 
more  strange  and  unique  owing  to  the  fact  that  early  in  life  he  was 
a  strict  Saivist  or  devotee  of  the  goddess  Siva  the  Destroyer,  and 
believed  religiously  in  the  propriety  of  animal  sacrifice  and  the 
worship  of  the  divine  ruthlessness  so  manifest  throughout  the  na- 
tural world.  It  clearly  shows  nevertheless  that  all  mental  growth  is 
usually  first  a  destruction  of  existent  conceptions  and  institutions, 
and  later  begins  to  look  for  constructive  elements  and  newer  out- 
looks on  life.  Buddhism  was  not  a  nourishing  religion  before 
Asoka's  time  because  there  had  been  from  the  very  start  many 
sects  wrangling  over  the  authority  each  of  them  had  or  was  sup- 
posed to  have  received  from  the  Buddha  himself.  A\"e  might  very 
well  consider  that  the  secret  of  Asoka's  great  success  in  unifying 
and  stabilizing  the  contending  factions  of  his  wide  domain  was, 
not  the  pious  passivity  which  characterized  Buddha's  famous  pro- 
tector, King  Bimbisara,  but  the  equally  pious  but  far  more  positive 
and  constructive  achievement  he  made  in  the  propagation  of 
Jaimini's  philosophy  of  Dharma,  the  Law  of  Right  and  Truth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  construction  he  put  upon  Dharma,  the  caste  system 
was  utterly  rejected  and  a  general  toleration  established  regarding 
all  the  numerous  political  and  religious  variations  of  opinion  even 
so  including  non-Buddhist  and  Srutist  elements  that  they  could 
not  but  value  Asoko's  reign  as  truly  the  Augustan  era  of  Indian 
prosperity  and  culture.  Eclectics  and  syncretists  were  in  high  de- 
mand. 

However,  this  ethical  law  was  not  to  be  completely  established 
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from  without,  as  by  means  of  legal  regulation,  but  was  introduced 
and  encouraged  on  the  ground  that  it  must,  if  it  was  to  be  at  all  a 
real  achievement,  be  ever  supported  from  within,  that  is  by  means 
of  an  inward  purification  and  sense  of  rectitude.  For  it  is  not  mere 
law-obedience  but  piety  of  heart  and  modesty  of  mind  that  is  des- 
tined to  gain  the  righteous  way  in  human  life.  Respect  for  the 
truth  in  all  matters,  respect  for  one's  parents  and  the  government 
under  which  life  is  preserved  in  peace  and  prosperity,  respect  for 
the  rest  of  humanity,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  right  of  every  form 
of  life  to  live  out  the  natural  course  of  its  existence — these  were 
the  four  primary  duties ;  and  in  an  ethical  system  such  as  Buddha 
taught  and  Asoka  estabHshed,  these  duties  were  not  to  be  rated  nor 
yet  practiced  in  any  but  a  clear  and  reverent  spirit,  for  was  not 
their  very  foundation  to  be  had  only  in  purity  of  heart  and  calm 
serenity  of  mind?  The  substance  of  all  this  noble  instruction  was 
too  enduring  to  be  abandoned  or  lost,  but  Asoka  desired  a  lasting 
impression  should  be  made  upon  the  people's  memories.  Hence 
are  the  principal  points  of  the  original  Buddhist  teaching  pre- 
served to  us  almost  complete  in  their  original  form  of  expression 
which  was  the  Seven  Pillar  Inscriptions  in  the  near  provinces,  and 
the  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts  chiselled  in  rock  about  256  B.  C.  at  seven 
different  places  in  the  outer  provinces. 

A  faithful  and  scholarly  translation  of  these  inscriptions  has 
been  made  into  English  by  Vincent  A.  Smith  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Asoko,  the  Buddhist  Emperor  of  India"  (1901). 
(To  be  Continued) 


THE  HISTORICAL  POSITION  OF  ST.  THOMAS 
AQUINAS. 

BY   GRACE   ROCKWELL. 

IN  recent  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  revival  of  interest  in 
Scholasticism.  Philosophers  have  professed  to  find  the  same 
logical  and  metaphysical  problems  in  the  writings  of  medieval 
thinkers  that  furnish  the  topics  of  their  discussions.  Whether  much 
light  will  ultimately  be  obtained  from  these  sources  on  the  real 
philosophical  problems  of  our  day  is  a  question  that  need  not  con- 
cern us  here ;  but  one  fact  may  be  regarded  as  established — namely, 
that  the  opinion  which  used  to  look  down  upon  the  work  of  the 
medieval  thinkers  as  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  theological  sophis- 
try, is  utterly  out  of  date.  The  Schoolmen  strove  as  sincerely  and 
earnestly  to  find  the  truth  in  their  world  as  we  are  striving  to  find 
it  in  ours.;  if  their  world  was  so  different  from  ours  it  was  not 
their  fault.  So  if  only  to  be  just  to  the  thinkers  of  the  past,  and 
thus  to  be  just  to  ourselves,  a  brief  review  of  their  problems,  and 
of  the  solutions  which  they  attempted,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  work  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Scholasticism  reached  the  summit  of  its  achievement.  In 
singling  him  out  for  our  purpose,  we  shall  consider  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  predecessors  only  as  they  contributed  to 
shape  his  thought.  It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  there  would 
have  been  no  St.  Thomas,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  different  one.  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  the  other  great  Schoolmen  who 
preceded  him,  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  Abelard,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus. For  St.  Thomas  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  creator,  but  a 
systematizer  and  consolidator.  giving  final  shape  and  place  to  specu- 
lations that  had  been  growing  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Naturally, 
the  particular  needs  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  philosophy,  at  the 
moment  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene,  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 
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St.  Thomas  was  born  at  Roccasecca,  the  castle  of  hi-s  father, 
near  Aquino,  northwest  of  Xaples,  probably  in  the  year  1227.  Near- 
by was  the  famous  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  studied 
with  the  monks  to  get  his  elementary  training.  He  then  entered 
the  University  of  Xaples.  being  only  ten  years  old.  His  father,  the 
proud  count  of  Aquino,  wanted  him  to  join  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, so  he  might  some  day  become  abljot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
with  all  its  rich  revenues.  But  the  boy,  on  leaving  the  university 
six  years  later,  had  developed  ideas  totally  different  on  the  subject, 
being  determined  to  become  a  Dominican — a  mendicant  friar.  In 
spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  his  family,  who  ditl  'not  shrink 
from  kidnapping  him  and  keeping  him  a  prisoner  for  a  while,  he 
carried  out  his  resolution  when  he  was  hardly  seventeen. 

The  unusual  talents  of  the  young  man  were  at  once  discovered, 
and  resolved  to  give  him  the  best  they  had  to  offer,  his  superiors 
sent  him  across  the  Alps  to  study  with  one  of  their  order,  Albertus 
Magnus,  the  great  Schoolman,  who  was  then  lecturing  in  Cologne 
and  Paris.  For  three  years  Thomas  pursued  his  studies  under  this 
master,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Theology.  Meanwhile  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversies 
between  his  order  and  the  University  of  Paris,  foreshadowing  his 
later  distinction  in  subtle  argumentation.  When  he  was  thirty, 
Thomas  was  made  Doctor  of  Theology.  After  that  he  lectured  on 
theological  subjects  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Rome,  Bologna,  and 
other  cities,  finally  returning  to  Xaples  and  settling  there.  Two 
years  later,  on  a  trip  to  attend  the  Council  of  Lyons  where  another 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  reconcile  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches,  he  died  at  the  monastery  of  Fossa  N^uova,  near  Ter- 
racina,  2o  miles  from  the  place  where  he  was  born.  He  lived  to 
be  only  forty-seven  years  old. 

Thomas'  greatness  had  been  recognized  by  the  discerning  from 
the  very  first.  Even  in  his  lifetime  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
surname  "The  Angelic  Doctor."  The  archbishopric  of  N^aples  was 
offered  to  him,  and  when  he  declined  it,  the  abbacy  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino ;  l)ut  he  preferred  to  lead  the  humble  life  he  had  mapped  out 
for  himself  so  early,  preaching  and  lecturing  every  day.  traveling  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  his  order,  and  meanwhile  finding 
time  to  compose  the  voluminous  writings  that  have  immortalized 
his  name,  the  Siimma  thcologiae,  Contra  gentiles,  his  commentaries 
on  various  books  of  the  Bible,  on  Aristotle,  and  so  forth.  The 
humility  of  his  spirit  was  as  remarkable  as  the  acumen  of  his  in- 
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tellect.  He  was  canonized  in  13'?;!.  In  loGT,  at  the  close  of  the 
great  Council  of  Trent  which  had  to  define  the  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church  concerning  the  host  of  questions  brought  up  by  the 
Reformation,  he  was  ranked  by  the  Pope  with  the  four  great  Latin 
fathers.  Ambrose.  Augustine.  Jerome,  and  Gregory.  Finally,  over 
six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  in  18T9,  Pope  Leo  XIII  pro- 
claimed his  teaching  the  official  philosophy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

In  spite  of  the  modern  significane  thus  lent  to  his  work, 
Thomas'  avticity  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  we  must 
study  the  thirteenth  century  to  understand  what  he  was  mainly 
trying  to  do. 

Since  the  days  of  Anselm  (d.  1109)  the  philosophic  situation 
in  western  Europe  had  changed  in  many  respects.  It  is  character- 
istic that  Anselm's  chief  work,  Ciir  Dciis  homo,  should  treat  merely 
of  an  isolated  question  of  Christian  theology,  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment. His  most  famous  achievement,  the  ontological  argument  for 
the  existence  of  God.  really  did  little  credit  to  his  sense  of  logic, 
and  was.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  refuted  five  hundred  years  before  Kant 
l-)y  St.  Thomas  himself.  The  naivete  with  which  he  established  faith 
as  the  sole  basis  of  philosophic  speculation  could  not  but  be  prompt- 
ly dispelled  by  a  subtler  generation.  Perhaps  by  some  law  of  con- 
trast, Abelard  already  (d.  1142)  taught  the  very  opposite,  making 
doubt  the  prerequisite  of  inquiry,  understanding,  and  faith.  The 
greatest  change,  however,  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  which  about  this  time  became  available  to 
the  Schoolmen. 

Up  to  1150,  only  the  first  two  parts  of  Aristotle's  logical 
treatise>.  afterward  called  the  Organon,  had  been  known  in  the 
A\'est.  Xow.  besides  the  rest  of  these,  his  Physics,  Metaphysics. 
Ethics,  and  a  great  number  of  other  writings,  either  by  him  or  at- 
tributed to  him.  made  their  appearance.  To  complicate  the  issues 
even  more,  the  Latin  translations  now  first  prepared  were  not  made 
from  the  original  Greek,  but  from  Arabic  translations  obtained  in 
Sjiain.  the  southern  part  of  which  was  at  that  time  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moors.  Naturally  Arabian  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
other  Greek  writers,  notably  of  a  neo-Platonic  character,  were  im- 
ported also,  besides-  original  works  of  Arabian  philosophers. 

As  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned,  two  chief  dangers  re- 
sulted from  this  influx  of  new  ideas.  One  was  mysticism,  belit- 
tling the  actual  content  of  faith  and  questioning  the  divine  origin 
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and  value  of  the  whole  hierarchical  order.  To  be  sure,  mystical 
tendencies  are  found  as  clearly  as  in  Scotus  Erigena  (d.  ca.  877) 
whose  teaching  was  now  revived ;  still,  the  peculiar  neo-Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  world  from  the  Godhead,  and  the 
doctrine  of  ecstasy  as  the  reunion  of  the  soul  with  God,  are  plainly 
discernible  in  the  subsequent  philosophical  development,  even  after 
the  condemnation  of  Erigena's  system  by  the  Church  (1225),  and 
the  heritage  from  the  Arabs  must  be  considered  the  source.  The 
other  danger  was  rationalism,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  the  problem 
resulting  from  the  conflict  between  faith  and  knowledge,  which, 
with  Aristotle's  world  of  thought  in  full  view,  could  no  longer  be 
avoided  and  a  few  centuries  later  led  to  the  final  emancipation  of 
philosophy. 

In  this  respect  the  greatest  impetus  to  Western  thinking  was 
probably  given  by  the  teaching  of  the  Arabian  philosopher,  Aver- 
roes  ( d.  1198),  the  greatest  expounder  of  Aristotelianism  of  his 
time.  His  writings  were  brought  to  southern  France  by  Jews  driven 
out  of  Spain  by  the  conquering  Christian  Spaniards,  and  naturally 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  anybody  who  studied  the  new  doctrines. 
Averroes  was  perhaps  the  first  to  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of 
religion  as  a  personal  experience  that,  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  truth-seeking  of  science.  This  led  him  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  which  keeps  the  tenets  of  faith  and  the  findings 
of  science  absolutely  distinct,  in  this  way  assuring  autonomy  to  both. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Anselm  had  taught  "Credo  ut  intel- 
ligam,"  the  challenge  of  this  new  concept  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
The  proper  relation  between  philosophy  and  religion  thus  became 
an  issue  of  paramount  importance  for  any  future  Scholastic  sys- 
tem. 

Other  doctrines  of  Averroes,  his  concept  of  the  universal  in- 
tellect and  the  somewhat  neo-Platonic  teaching  of  the  highest  bliss 
attainable  to  man,  the  merging  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  univer- 
sal intellect  in  this  Hfe,  his  consequent  denial  of  the  immortahty  of 
the  individual  soul,  etc.,  had  to  be  faced  likewise,  though,  not  being 
understood,  they  were  hardly  taken  as  seriously. 

Above  all,  however,  it  was  Aristotle,  himself,  who  impressed 
the  minds  of  the  Schoolmen  tremendously.  "The  Philosopher"  he 
soon  came  to  be  called.  The  wealth  of  his  materials  of  observa- 
tion, the  careful  elaboration  of  his  theories,  the  harmony  existing 
between  all  the  parts  of  his  system,  the  all-comprehensiveness  of 
his  views  were  overwhelming.     Unfortunately,  one  may  say,  they 
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also  chimed  in  to  perfection  with  the  dominant  demand  of  the 
medieval  mind  for  order,  organization,  and  authority,  so  that  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  a  smaller,  less  sensational  find  might  have 
proven  even  more  stimulating  to  independent  thinking.  But 
Aristotle  supplied  exactly  what  had  been  lacking  in  the  medieval 
view  of  the  world — a  definite  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our  im- 
mediate experience.  His  metaphysical  speculations,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  found  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  interpretation  to 
cover  up  all  discrepancies  when  the  Christian  verities  were  reached, 
a  subject  on  which  the  heathen  thinker  would  have  been  "excused" 
anyway.  Still,  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
mind  could  not  but  impress  the  ecclesiastics  as  something  hostile, 
and  it  took  the  efforts  especially  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  his  greater 
disciple,  Thomas,  to  render  Aristotle  not  only  harmless  for  Chris- 
tian orthodoxy,  but  to  transform  him  into  a  veritable  pillar  of  the 
Church. 

Now,  this  is  the  problem  that  confronted  St.  Thomas :  On 
the  one  hand,  there  were  the  plain  facts  of  nature  and  human  so- 
ciety, as  summarized  by  Aristotle;  on  the  other,  there  were  the 
Christian  revelations.  Both  were  felt  to  be  of  equal  reality,  for 
in  Aristotle  the  sum  of  earthly  knowledge  was  believed  to  be  as 
truly  contained  as  salvation  in  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  the  Church. 
But  what  relation  between  the  two?  Should  the  facts  of  nature  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  revelation,  or  vice  versa? 
Or  w^as  there  no  connection  between  the  two,  as  Averroes  had 
taught?  The  choice  seemed  to  be  between  mysticism,  materialism, 
and,  perhaps,  skepticism. 

St.  Thomas  found  an  entirely  different  way  out.  His  central 
tliought  was  a  grading  systematizing,  and  in  this  he  found  the  neo- 
Platonic  concept  of  emanation  of  great  value.  He  taught  that 
there  were  three  realms :  a  lower  realm  of  nature,  and  a  higher 
realm  of  grace,  each  with  its  own  verities,  perfectly  valid  in  their 
proper  spheres;  beyond  both  of  them,  however,  the  realm  of  God's 
own  presence.  The  realm  of  nature,  St.  Thomas  taught,  can  be 
completely  understood;  but  of  the  realm  of  grace,  we  have  only 
glimpses  vouchsafed  to  us  by  divine  revelation.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  according  to  this  distinction,  there  could  be  no  contradiction 
between  the  two,  because  the  facts  of  the  higher  realm  were,  in 
their  very  nature,  inaccessible  to  our  reasoning.  They  were  never- 
theless true,  and  could  be  proven  to  be  true,  to  some  extent,  by  our 
reason   itself.     This   was   possible   only  because   Thomas   included 
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much  in  the  realm  of  nature  that  is  nowadays  regarded  as  meta- 
physics :  for  example,  the  existence  of  God,  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  time,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  all  these  were  con- 
sidered by  him  demonstrable  by  reason.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  however,  of  the  Incarnation,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  some  tiner  points  of  the  Creed,  he  declared  to  be  pure  articles 
of  faith.  But  what  about  the  third  realm,  rising-  above  the  realms 
of  reason  and  revelation?  There  existed,  according-  to  St.  Thomas, 
the  possibility  of  an  immediate  union  with  God.  through  the  mystic 
vision.  Why  God  should  choose  to  manifest  himself  in  this  ex- 
traordinary way  was  another  mystery  of  the  faith,  but  too  many 
of  these  visions  had  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  to 
be  quietly  disregarded.  To  obviate  all  undesirable  consequences, 
St.  Thomas  taught,  in  addition,  that  this  realm  opened  itself  to 
us  only  in  occasional  solemn  moments  of  ecstasy  that  the  pious 
Christian  could  hope  for.  but  not  attain  by  any  effort  of  his  own. 
A  perfectly  reasonable  attitude  to  take,  and  one  in  agreement  with 
the  facts  even  from  a  modern  i)sychological  point  of  view :  but  at 
the  same  time  mysticism,  while  most  highly  exalted,  was  ])eing 
made  quite  harmless  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

This  is  the  ]ihilosophical  system  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  barest 
outline.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  many  collisions  of  minor 
points  had  to  be  avoided,  though  the  general  scheme  may  seem 
plausible  enough.  But  the  logical  method  of  Aristotle,  thoroughly 
mastered  by  Thomas,  helped  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  P.y  ever 
so  manv  tine  definitions  and  subtle  distinctions  he  managed  to  make 
his  ])oints.  and  since  formal  logic  was  the  only  validity  test  ap- 
plicable to  a  theory  in  those  days,  his  system  was  doubtless  the 
best-grounded  so  far  devised. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  St.  Thomas'  teaching  that  cannot 
be  gone  into  here  because  beyond  of  the  scope  of  this  paper.  His 
attitude  toward  the  Church  as  an  institution;  toward  political, 
economic,  and  social  questions :  his  ethical  and  even  his  aesthetic 
teaching  would  have  to  be  discussed  at  length  to  do  him  full  jus- 
tice. Also,  the  whole  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  uni- 
versal, a  strictly  philosophical  question,  had  to  be  ignored,  the  aim 
being  rather  to  point  out  Thomas'  central  position  in  the  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  as  Thomism  was  the  culmination  of  Scholasticism,  it  was  also 
the  first  step  to  the  final  dissolution  of  this  philosophy. 

Thomas   had    withdrawn    the   mvsteries   of    Christianitv    from 
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rational  treatment — a  tremendous  achievement,  showing-  better 
than  anything  else  how  deep  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Arabian  interpreters  had  gone.  But  this  pointed  the  way  out  for 
many  other  doctrines  troublesome  to  scientific  speculation,  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  etc.,  which  he  had  re- 
tained in  his  realm  of  nature.  And  his  successors,  notably  Duns 
Scotus  (d.  1308)  and  William  of  Occam  (d.  1347),  were  not  slow- 
in  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the  latter  arriving  ex- 
actl}-  at  the  position  which  Averroes  had  first  taken :  that  the  veri- 
ties of  faith  and  of  philosophy  are  two  utterly  distinct  subjects.  In 
this  way  St.  Thomas  helped  prepare,  much  against  his  own  will, 
the  way  for  skepticism,  experimentalism,  empiricism — the  road  of 
modern  science.  At  the  same  time  he  created,  in  the  recovery  and 
complete  assimilation  of  Aristotelian  methods,  an  instrument  for 
acute  and  accurate  thinking  that  was  as  formidable  as  it  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  philosophical  advance  of  mankind. 

'Thomas'  system  is  so  well  balanced,  so  well  adjusted,  so  equit- 
able all  around,  that  from  this  very  fact  one  might  be  inclined  to 
conclude  he  surmised  some  of  the  consequences  liable  to  be  drawn 
from  his  theses.  If  so.  it  does  his  honesty  as  a  thinker  the  greatest 
honor  to  have  gone  as  far  as  he  did. 


RELIGIOUS   ASPECTS   OF   THE    MEXICAN 
CONSTITUTION   OF   1917. 

BY   N.  ANDREW   N.   CLEVEN. 

T-HE  student  of  clericalism  as  a  political  factor  readily  com- 
prehends the  genuine  repugnance  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  po- 
litical activities  of  the  church,  and  understands  fully  the  reasons  for 
the  thorough  and  complete  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state 
in  that  country.  The  very  grave  wrongs  and  the  large  injury  done 
the  Mexican  people  by  clericalism  will  be  accepted  by  the  student  as 
ample  justification  for  this  complete  elimination  of  ecclesiastical 
interests  from  the  civil  affairs  of  the  state.  A  very  large  majority 
of  the  people  have  long  desired  to  rid  themselves,  root  and  branch, 
of  clerical  domination  admittedly  the  cause  of  a  -large  share  of  the 
national  ills.  The  historian  will  not  fail  to  realize  that  these  re- 
forms are  directed  against  clericalism,  of  whatever  nature,  and  not 
against  religion  as  such.  He  understands  full  well  that  the  Mexi- 
cans are  a  very  devout  people  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
— fully  ninety-eight  per  cent — worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  The  damage  done  to  church 
property  by  the  soldiery  during  the  recent  revolution  was  not  com- 
mitted because  of  hatred  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  rather  was 
done  as  a  protest  against  the  pernicious  misuse  of  the  confessional 
by  many  of  the  conservative  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
propaganda  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  The  re- 
forms, therefore,  are  directed  against  those  forms  of  religious 
activity,  irrespective  of  creeds,  considered  a  menace  to  republican  in- 
stitutions and  a  grave  danger  to  the  state.  Very  many  of  the  re- 
forms inserted  in  the  constitution  of  1917  will  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1.S67,  in  the  famous  Laws  of  Reform  (Leyes  dc  Re- 
formas)  of  18; 4,  as  well  as  in  the  philosophical  writings  of  Gomes 
Farias. 

The  complete  control  over  all   religious  worship   and  all  out- 
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ward  ecclesiastical  forms  is  placed  in  the  federal  authorities/  The 
privilege  to  embrace  the  religion  of  one's  choice,  and  to  practice 
all  ceremonies,  devotions,  or  observances  of  any  particular  creed, 
either  in  place  of  public  worship  or  at  home,  is  fully  guaranteed, 
provided  always  that  these  do  not  constitute  an  offense  punishable 
by  law.  Every  act  of  public  worship  is  to  be  performed  within 
assigned  places ;  and  these  places  must  at  all  times  be  under  direct 
governmental  supervision.  (Article  34).  The  congress  has  on 
right  to  enact  any  law  establishing  or  prohibiting  any  particular 
form  of  religion  in  Mexico.  Moreover,  "The  law  recognizes  no 
judicial  personality  (personaildad  ai^uim)  in  the  religious  institu- 
tions known  as  churches."  All  establishments  of  monastic  and  re- 
ligious orders  are  absolutely  forbidden.  The  ministers  of  what- 
ever creed  are  considered  merely  as  persons  exercising  a  profes- 
sion, and  are  accordingly  subject  to  the  laws  governing  profes- 
sions. "Only  a  Mexican  by  birth  may  be  a  minister  of  any  re- 
ligious creed  in  Mexico."'  In  addition,  and  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  controlling  clerical  activities  of  a  political  nature,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  religious  institutions  of  whatever  description,  and  all 
ministers  of  whatever  creed,  shall  have  no  legal  capacity  to  acquire 
ownership  in  real  properties  or  in  water  rights.  Moreover,  no  re- 
ligious institution  and  no  ecclesiastic  shall  have  a  legal  right  to  hold 
or  administer  properties  or  to  make  loans  on  real  estate.  All  prop- 
erty in  possession  of  religious  institutions,  and  of  all  individuals 
exercising  the  profession  of  religion,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  are  confiscated  and  the  ownership  of  such  property 
is  vested  in  the  nation.  The  state  and  territorial  governments  are  to 
determine  which  of  the  religious  buildings  shall  be  used  for  temples 
of  public  worship,  the  number  of  such  temples,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  each  community.  New  structures  may  be 
erected  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(Gohernacidn).  The  temples  so  constructed  belong  to  the  nation 
and  may  be  used  for  public  worship  only.  Such  temples  are  al- 
ways subject  to  the  careful  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities.  The  caretaker,  together  with  ten  citizens, 
is  to  be  directely  responsible  under  the  government  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  houses  of  public  worship.  Moreover,  it  is 
provided  that  episcopal    residences,    rectories,    seminaries,   orphan 

1  Contitucion  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos  (oflTrc-ial  edition^  and 
H.  H.  Branch:  The  Mexican  Constitution  of  1917  compared  rvith  flic 
Constitution  of  1857. 
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asylums,  collegiate  establishments  of  religious  institutions,  convents, 
and  other  buildings  constructed  or  designed  for  the  administration, 
propaganda,  or  teaching  of  the  tenets  of  any  religious  creed,  shall 
belong  to  the  nation.  All  such  buildings  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  religious  services.  In  addition,  all  charitable  institutions,  pri- 
vate and  public ;  all  institutions  for  scientific  research,  or  for  the 
diffussion  of  knowledge ;  all  buildings  of  mutual  aid  societies,  or 
organizations  formed  for  any  lawful  purpose,  may  in  no  case  what- 
soever be  under  the  patronage,  direction,  administration,  or  super- 
vision of  religious  corporations,  institutions,  or  ministers  of  any 
creed,  or  of  any  of  their  dependents.  It  is  furthermore  provided 
that  these  institutions  and  persons  may  not  acquire  ownership  in 
lands  or  make  loans  on  real  property  where  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract exceed  five  years.  No  ecclesiastic  may  inherit  either  in  his 
own  name,  or  through  any  agent,  real  property  of  any  kind.  He 
is  also  legally  incapable  of  inheriting  by  will  any  real  property  or 
money  from  a  fellow  ecclesiastic,  or  from  any  person  to  whom  he 
is  not  related  by  blood  to  within  the  fourth  degree.  To  prevent  the 
resumption  of  clerical  influence  in  politics,  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  no  minister  has  a  right  to  vote,  to  hold  public  office,  to  be  a 
candidate,  or  to  take  part  in  any  way  in  political  affairs.  Meetings 
of  a  political  nature  may  not  be  held  in  the  temples  of  public  wor- 
ship. Religious  periodicals  of  every  kind  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
criticise  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  the  public  authorities, 
or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  policies  of  the  different  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  The  same  restriction  is  imposed  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  religious  press  in  general.     (Article  130). 

In  the  field  of  education,  there  are  likewise  very  definite  re- 
strictions upon  the  privileges  of  religious  institutions  and  the  min- 
isters of  all  religious  creeds.-  Neither  religious  organization  nor 
ministers  of  creeds  may  engage  in  primary  instruction,  either  in 
private  or  in  public  institutions:  all  such  education  must  be  secular 
and  gratuitous.    (Article.  3). 

As  if  to  put  a  finality  to  it  all,  trial  by  jury  for  the  infraction 
of  any  of  the  laws  dealing  with  religious  matters  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. (Article  130). 

-  Neither  religious  institutions  nor  ministers  of  religious  creeds 
may  engage  in  primary  instruction,  either  in  private  or  in  public  in- 
stitutions :  all  such  education  must  be  secular  and  gratuitous.  (Arti- 
cle 3). 


INTELLECT,    RELIGION    AND   THE    UNIVERSE. 

BY   H.'R.  VANDERBYLL. 


OUITE  a  number  of  people,  especially  those  who  fervently  de- 
sire to  find,  and  as  a  consequence  generally  do  find,  a  veiled 
superior  wisdom  in  tlie  literary  remains  of  our  ancestors,  seem  to 
think  that  the  ancients  had  progressed  at  least  as  far  as  we  have 
towards  solving  the  mystery  of  existence.  But  our  ancestors  did 
not  possess  the  average  intelligence  that  we  possess  to-day,  even  as 
our  present  gray  matter  is  not  of  sufficient  development  to  warrant 
its  ownership  by  a  thirtieth  century  human  being.  We  should  never 
look' backward  for  equal  or  greater  intelligence,  nor  ahead  for  deeper 
ignorance.  Time,  human  experience,  or  evolution — call  it  what  you 
will — labors  hard  to  develop  man's  brain.  The  history  of  human 
development  is  the  history  of  intellectual  progress,  and  not  that  of 
the  mind's  inactivity  or  decline.  A  thousand  years  of  history  in- 
variably bridge  a  greater  and  a  lesser  darkness.  And  the  Present 
is  always  brighter,  so  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned,  than  the 
past. 

I  confess  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  ancient  manuscript 
read  in  perfect  accord  with  our  personal  views  on  existence.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  so-called  sacred  scriptures.  It  being 
the  modern  tendency  to  find  hidden  meaning  and  cleverly  concealed 
divine  revelation  in  ever3'  single  sentence  of  the  Bible,  we  meet 
with  a  staggering  number  of  Bible  interpretations,  and  with  an 
equally  staggering  number  of  blessed  and  sole  possessors  of  the 
"key  to  the  scriptures."  But  there  are  no  more  keys  to  ancient 
literature  than  there  are  to  Emerson's  essays.  The  single  key  nec- 
es.sary  to  interpret  the  Bible  is  the  ability  to  think  with  the  ancient 
writer's  mind  and  to  see  the  universe  as  conditions  permitted  him 
to  see  it.  In  order  to  acquire  that  ability  one  should  study  ancient 
history,  ancient  facts,  rather  than  hang  fanatically  on  the  lips  of  a 
modern  wizard  who  finds  for  one  heavenly  powers  and  eternal  bliss 
in  any  of  one's  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
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Of  course,  the  ancients  counted  their  bright  men  and  leaders. 
Even  the  prehistoric  man  had  his  fellowbeing  of  superior  intelH- 
gence  who  was  keener  than  the  average  man  in  the  matter  of  sens- 
ing an  approaching  storm,  and  capitalized  that  fact  by  pretending 
to  call  forth  rain  and  thunder  with  the  aid  of  his  magical  gifts. 
The  magician  is  the  intelligent  man  of  the  prehistoric  age.  And  so 
there  were  among  the  Hebrews  certain  men  who  were  able  to  make 
a  correct  survey  of  the  present,  something  which  the  average  man 
was  unable  to  do,  something,  in  fact,  which  the  average  man  of 
to-day  is  incapable  of  doing.  These  men  drew  their  conclusions 
concerning  the  immediate  future  from  their  observations  of  the 
present,  conclusions  that  were  often  correctly  and  sometimes 
wrongly  drawn,  and  were  called,  prophets.  The  prophet  is  the  in- 
tellectual leader  of  biblical  times. 

There  are  at  all  times  a  few^  intellects  ahead  of  the  average  in- 
tellect. History  numbers  its  intellectual  pioneers  who  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  cut  a  rough  path  through  the  wilderness  of  the  im-' 
mediate  future.  The  average  man  is  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  leader,  but  follows  the  beaten  track  in  spite  of  himself,  and  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  delay,  and  lingering  by  the  wayside. 

But  it  is  folly  to  judge  a  people  by  a  single  individual.  There 
was  but  one  Jesus  in  his  time,  one  Galilee  in  his,  and  one  Newton 
in  his.  The  English  people  are  not  composed  of  Shakespears,  nor 
the  German  people  of  Goethes.  Among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
certain  men  called  prophets,  who  judging  from  their  alleged  say- 
ings, were  considerably  brighter  than  the  average  man  of  their  days. 
It  appears  that  they  had  a  little  broader  conception  of  deity  and 
existence  than  the  one  which  happened  to  be  popular.  And  in 
Babylonian  history  we  meet  with  a  king  named  Hammurabi,  al- 
leged author  of  a  Code  of  Laws.  It  strikes  me  that  certain  of  these 
laws,  although  they  were  formulated  between  forty  and  fifty  cen- 
turies ago.  would  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  even  in  our  present 
civilization. 

But  not  every  Jew  was  a  prophet,  nor  every  Babylonian  a 
Hammurabi.  Prophets  and  Hammurabis  were  individual  souls  de- 
tached from  the  collective  soul,  of  the  masses  like  the  few  stray 
clouds  that  precede  the  large  body  of  storm-clouds.  Our  own  pres- 
ent thinkers  and  teachers  are  able  tO'  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
masses  while  the  average  man  is  incapable  of  raising  himself  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  level. 

We  should  not  therefore  go  back  a  few  thousand  years  to  find 
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in  the  ancient  Hebrews  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  mystery  of 
existence.  In  the  first  place,  they  lacked  the  intelligence  to  be  au- 
thorities, even  their  intellectual  leaders  who  thought  a  century  ahead 
of  their  time.  And  in  the  second  place,  we  persist  in  reading  and 
studying  their  literature  with  a  fixed  conception  of  the  deity  in  our 
head,  which  conception  we  assume  to  have  also  been  that  of  the 
old  Hebrew.  The  result  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  in- 
terpretation, after  which  ancient  Hebrew  literature  acquires  the 
distinction  of  being  the  sublimest  drivel  that  ever  was  circulated' 
around  the  globe. 

By  assuming  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  had  our  modern  con- 
ception of  deity,  we  enlarge  his  skull  far  beyond  its  natural  limits. 
Let  us  consider  that  whereas  we,  of  to-day,  possess  a  full-grown 
deity  and  a  ready  made  religion,  the  ancients  had  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Contrary  to  a  popular  notion  that  the  truth  about  God  was 
revealed  to  man  at  one  time  in  all  its 'fullness,  our  Christian  re- 
ligion is  the  result  of  long  and  steady  growth,  and  certain  of  our 
present  religious  conceptions  found  their  origin  in  crude  concep- 
tions of  dark,  remote  ages.  Even  our  present  ready-made,  in- 
herited religion  does  not  escape  an  occasional  touch  of  improve- 
ment, and  indications  are  that  a  forcible  touch  is  due  at  present. 

What  near-sighted  person  it  was  who  first  declared  a  collection 
of  ancient  manuscripts  to  constitute  the  "word  of  God !"  He  does 
not  live  in  thought  in  an  eternal  universe  wherein  evolution  is  con- 
stantly weaving  her  web  of  progress,  who  imagines  that  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  his  favorite  belief,  religion  or 
dogma.  We  have  not  begun  to  comprehend  the  divine  marvel  of 
existence,  let  alone  the  nature  of  the  deity.  Our  doctrines  are  as 
yet  fanciful  children's  dreams,  and  our  worship  has  not  yet  lost  its 
earmarks  of  superstition  and  myth-making.  Nothing  of  which  to 
be  ashamed !  Slowly  but  steadily,  man  is  learning  and  developing, 
and  each  new  century  records  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
mind  and  in  the  nature  of  thought. 

When  speaking  of  human  development,  we  should  not  have 
in  mind  a  thing  of  secondary  importance  only,  viz.,  the  art  of  living 
and  of  prospering.  Several  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  Sumerians  were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  dig  canals  for 
irrigation  purposes.  They  fenced  in  their  land,  plowed  it,  sowed 
their  seed,  and  reaped  their  harvest.  More  than  twenty  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  fixed  among 
other  things  the  wage  that  had  to  be  paid  for  different  kinds  of 
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labor  i)erformed.  It  stipulated  what  a  doctor  was  permitted  to 
charge,  and  what  a  patient  was  compelled  to  pay,  for  different  treat- 
ments and  operations.  It  threatened  the  architect  with  a  severe 
penalty  who  built  a  house  poorly  and  thereby  caused  injury  to  the 
tenant.  It  condemned  the  judge  to  death  who  misused  his  high 
office  and  knowingly  pronounced  an  unjust  sentence.  All  the~e 
things  indicate  civilization  and  intelligence,  but  not  necessarily  an 
intelligence  that  is  capable  of  traveling  from  home  and  of  surveying 
a  universe  and  its  inexorable  laws. 

The  few  bright  lights  of  ancient  civilization  are  perhaps  the 
brighter  because  they  shine  in  an  appalling  darkness.  Alongside  of 
the  wealth  and  the  magnificence  of  Babylon  we  must  place  a  list  of 
Baljylonian  star-gods  and  consider  certain  revolting  religious  prac- 
tices that  originated  in  the  worship  of  those  gods.  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, the  crowning  material  glory  of  Hebrew  civilization,  contained 
practically  every  symbol  belonging  to  foreign  heathen  worship. 

That  which  we  call  civilization,  something  which  we  can  trace 
back  to  people  who  lived  seven  thousand  years  ago.  is  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  of  all-around  intelligence.  There  is  an  intelligence 
which  is  the  natural  product  of  the  subconscious  desire  for  self- 
preservation.  Many  animals  possess  it,  and  probably  inhert  it  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  gradually  acquired  it  while  fighting  for 
their  existence.  Also  man  possesses  it.  and  his  intelligence  grows 
as  the  problems  of  living  with  his  fellow-being  become  more  in- 
tricate. Man's  former  battle  with  nature  was.  and  his  present 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  purchasing  dollar  is,  instrumental 
in  developing  it.     It  is  the  product  of  thought  of  self. 

But  to  be  a  keen  salesman,  for  example,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  high  intellectual  development.  The  intellect  develops  mostly 
in  single  directions.  For  instance,  it  may  above  all  things  discern 
the  possibility  of  a  profitable  sale,  or  it  may  easily  discover  a  method 
of  successfully  defeating  an  undesirable  competitor.  How  many 
big  business  men,  however,  whose  opinions  are  solicited  on  account 
of  their  prominence  in  the  world  of  finance  and  business,  reveal  a 
gross  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  those  of  na- 
ture in  general? 

Yet  is  it  the  aim  of  evolution  to  develop  the  intellect  in  every 
direction,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  fit  instrument  w-ith  which 
to  comprehend  and  to  interpret  the  marvels  of  boundless  existence. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  intellect  is  the  realization  that  man  lives 
in  an   infinite-eternal  universe   whose  unchangeable   laws   are   such 
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and  such,  rather  than  the  abiHty  to  build  an  all-destructive  dread- 
naught  or  to  manufacture  a  desirable  article  of  comfort  and  lux- 
ury. Many  steppingstones  lead  to  that  goal,  and  the  one  which  is 
to  raise  our  intellect  to  the  next  one  is  our  present  toil,  labor,  busi- 
ness or  profession. 

Now,  history  records  a  constant  broadening  of  the  human 
mind,  its  tendency  to  develop  in  more  than  a  single  direction.  The 
intelligence  that  originally  centered  upon  ME  and  its  wants  and 
comforts,  in  modern  times  makes  expeditions  into  the  vastness  ot 
the  universe.  And  as  time  and  evolution  more  and  more  refine 
the  originally  coarse  gray  matter  of  the  human  being,  the  world 
about  him  becomes  larger  and  larger.  The  earth  begins  to  take 
shape,  and  suns  to  travel,  through  an  immense  world-abyss.  The 
less  attention  man  pays  to  ME.  the  more  ITS  presence,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite  universe,  impresses  itself  upon  his  mind.  It  is 
what  raises  him  above  the  level  of  the  beast,  this  ability  to  at  least 
partly  ignore  his  belly  and  his  ME,  and  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  universe  of  creatures,  and  flowers,  and  stars  and  dizzy  depths 
that  engulf  him. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  the  ancients  dwelt  in  thought  in  a 
small  universe  bounded  by  their  appetites  and  by  their  immediate 
personal  interests.  We  may  expect  them,  as  a  consequence,  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature,  blind  to  the  existence  of  a  mar- 
velously  governed  universe.  For  no  man  sees  the  universe,  much 
less  studies  it,  who  only  sees  himself. 

When  centuries  of  hardships,  struggle  and  experience  have 
coaxed  them  from  their  shell  of  intense  self-centeredness,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  look  for  broader  thoughts,  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  for  a  more  universal  conception  of  the  ruling 
power  of  the  world.  It  somehow  seems  that  the  flame  of  intelli- 
gence receives  a  new  vigor  and  brightness  from  occasional  calamities 
and  hardships  that  rudely  awaken  man  from  his  dream  of  self-cen- 
teredness. Thus  we  find  that  the  exile  of  the  Jews  tore  them  away 
not  only  from  their  country  but  alsa  from  themselves.  And  the 
result  was,  as  shown  by  the  literature  of  that  period,  a  consider- 
ably more  universal  viewpoint  of  existence. 


It  is  equally  foolish.  I  think,  to  turn  away  in  disgust  from  the. 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  as  it  is  to  attribute  to  them  a  superior 
understanding  of  things  divine.     The  main  purpose  of  human  evo- 
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lution  being-  the  development  of  the  intellect,  God  only  knows  what 
ignorant  and  superstitious  creatures  we  may  prove  to  be  to  our 
thirtieth  century  descendants.  If  it  be  a  mistake  to  seek  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Great  Riddle  in  the  allegories,  superstitions  and  myths 
of  the  ancients,  it  is  a  worse  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  final  an- 
swers to  all  questions  are  furnished  by  religion  in  its  present  form. 

A  religion  is  not  created  overnight,  and  our  own  Christian  re- 
ligion has  no  distinct  date  of  birth.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
our  minds  are  either  too  lazy  or  else  too  pre-occupied  to  inquire 
into  the  history  and  the  origin  of  our  religion,  we  should  realize 
that  its  foundations  reach  through  the  numberless  strata  of  ancient 
conceptions  concerning  the  mystery  of  existence  down  to  the  very 
first  explanation  man  ventured  to  offer  of  a  natural  phenomenon. 
These  strata  include  the  sun-worship  of  the  Persians,  the  worship 
of  the  tribal  deity,  Jehovah,  the  moon-and-star-worship  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. Their  levels  sink  down  into  the  night  of  historical  times 
when  the  Sumerians  and  the  Akkadians  inhabited  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Their  levels  have  left  faint  traces  in  the 
depths  of  prehistoric  times  when  man  centered  divinity  in  his  fel- 
low-being, and  bloody,  human  sacrifices  were  supposed  to  transmit 
divine  power  to  the  soil  and  call  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 

And  I  suppose  that  in  order  to  find  the  ultimate  origin  of  our 
present  religion,  we  should  search  as  far  back  as  the  birth  of  hu- 
man thought  and  reason.  We  should  go  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Neanderthal  man,  to  Dubois'  Java  man,  and  still  further  back  to 
the  twilight  days  of  human  existence  when  man  ceased  to  act  al- 
together automatically  after  having  acquired  the  germ  of  reason. 
To-day- is  the  composite  product  of  a  thousand  yesterdays,  and 
present  thoughts  are  the  blended  affects  of  a  million  preceding 
causes  of  which  the  first  one  was  man's  first  thought. 

It  is  with  a  certain  kind  of  emotion  that  we  should  read  how 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era.  man,  equipped  with 
a  mere  germ  of  brain,  lived  life  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  asked 
himself  questions  about  the  mysterious  universe  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  answered  them  also  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  And 
when  reading  about  the  thoughts  and  the  conceptions  of  the  an- 
cients, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  man  at  all  times  acts  and  thinks 
as  well  as  is  within  his  power.  The  nature  of  his  actions  and  his 
thoughts  are  dependent  on  the  nature  of  his  mental  equipment.  His 
activities,  mental  and  otherwise,  reveal  a  certain  average  degree  of 
brain-development  of  which  they  are  the  necessary  expressions. 
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Looking  backward  on  the  road  of  history,  we  must  expect  the 
earlier  and  cruder  products  of  human  evolution  to  reveal  a  deeper 
ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  the  universe  than  we  at  pres- 
ent do.  Their  universe  at  first  must  have  been  a  very  small  one, 
considering  the  insignificant  powers  of  their  undeveloped  brain. 
Only  such  phenomena  as  apparently  influenced  their  intensely  self- 
centered  existence,  drew  their  attention  and  became  the  foundations 
for  their  beliefs,  and  for  their  bloody  rites.  Vegetation,  especially 
in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  weather-conditions,  in  particu- 
lar the  stormy  sky  with  its  thunder  and  its  lightning,  were  prin- 
cipally observed  by  them. 

Mysterious,  divine  power  caused  the  seed  to  sprout  and  the 
harvest  to  be  abundant.  But  the  source  of  this  divine  power  was 
not  found  in  nature,  her  domain  being  too  large  to  be  surveyed  by 
an  intellect  whose  activities  were  naturally  very  limited.  In  one  of 
his  fellows  the  prehistoric  man  found  the  source  of  the  power  that 
was  also  able  to  bless  him  with  a  rich  harvest.  And  so  he  proceeded 
to  sacrifice  his  divine  fellowbeing  and  to  bury  him  in  the  soil  from 
which  he  expected  rich  returns,  thereby  transmitting  the  divine 
power  from  the  man  to  the  soil. 

This  divine  man  also  able  to  call  forth  the  rain  and  the  thunder 
from  the  sky,  and  in  this  case  again,  natural  phenomena  were  con- 
sidered to  be  creations  of  a  human  being's  magical  power. 

We  see  then  that  man  lived,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  of 
development  in  a  very,  very  small  universe,  and  that  he  possessed 
an  equally  small  god.  His  god  resided  in  the  body  of  a  man,  who 
ate  and  drank  and  lived  like  a  man,  and  was  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary being  only  in  this  respect  that  he  possessed  magical  gifts.  We 
should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  his  beliefs,  his  worship,  his 
rites — his  religion,  if  you  wish — were  the  direct  result  of  his  in- 
ability to  see  a  universe,  and  of  his  faulty  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena.  To  word  this  a  little  difi'erently,  his  beliefs  and  his 
superstitions  constituted  an  endeavor  to  explain  certain  phenomena 
of  the  universe. 

It  may  be  added,  that  religion  at  all  times  embodied  such  an 
endeavor.  On  account  of  man's  inability  to  explain  correctly,  the 
elements  of  magic  and  of  the  supernatural  interwove  themselves 
with  religious  doctrine.  Their  presence  was  necessary  in  the  ab- 
sence of  understanding  and  of  logical  explanation. 
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iNlan's  universe  broadens  witli  Itis  intellect.  There  came  a 
time  when  evolution  had  developed  him  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  see  a  little  more  than  merely  the  rain  that  indirectly  brought  him 
food.  Evolution's  first  endeavors  aimed  at  tearing  man  away  from 
thoughts  of  his  belly,  and  its  main  endeavor  at  present  is  to  tear  him 
away  from  thoughts  of  ME.  A  preponderance  of  ME,  or  the  au- 
tocratic rule  of  the  belly,  shut  off  the  individual  from  the  outside 
world,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  a  universe  the  mystery  of  which  clamors  for  a  solution. 

Gradually  and  slowly,  the  distance  between  the  human  and  the 
animal  stage  became  larger  and  larger,  until  man's  belly  was  no 
longer  his  sole  concern.  It  was  then  that  he  lifted  his  gaze  occas- 
ionally heavenward,  and  saw  stars  and  nightdepths.  These  caused 
him  to  think. 

His  first  explanations  of  the  presence  of  the  brilliant  mysteries 
of  the  sky  were  naturally  crude  and  childish.  He  began  with  as- 
sociating the  sun.  the  moon,  and  some  of  the  brighter  planets  and 
stars  with  his  departed  heroes.  The  god  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
earth  among  ordinary  human  beings  as  a  man  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers  lost  a  little  of  his  ultra-materialistic  nature.  His 
dwelling-place  was  moved  to  the  heavens,  and  his  existence  had 
become  everlasting. 

The  identification  of  a  hero  with  a  star,  or  with  the  sun  or 
the  moon,  often  occurred  centuries  after  some  long-departed  leader 
had  become  the  subject  of  a  myth  or  a  tradition,  and  in  time  had 
acquired  all  the  magical  powers  of  a  god.  From  his  heavenly 
throne  radiated  his  supernatural  influence — for  better  or  for  worse. 
He  was  a  god  to  be  feared,  and  man  tried  hard  to  obtain  his  good- 
will and  his  favors.  He  worshipped  the  god,  and  sacrificed  to  him. 
For  in  ancient  days,  more  so  than  at  present,  a  considerable  deal  of 
religious  worship  was  prompted  by  desire  and  fear. 

Thus  we  find  the  ancient  Babylonians  surveying  a  universe 
which  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  primitive  man.  It 
included  heavenly  bodies,  and  even  constellations.  But  it  should 
not  be  imagined  that  they  were  astronomers.  They  lacked  the  in- 
telligence to  discover  law  and  mathematics  in  the  construction  of 
our  universe.  They  merely  observed  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
proceeded  to  weave  a  web  of  imagination  about  the  things  that  they 
saw.     And  although  we  may  be  inclined  to  scoff  at  their  star-wor- 
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ship  and  at  the  appalhng-  number  of  their  deities,  we  must  consider, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pre-historic  man,  the  source  of  their  rehgion. 
Their  observation  of  a  part  of  the  universe. — considerably  larger 
than  that  of  which  the  primitive  man  was  aware, — and  their  in- 
ability to  explain,  resulted  in  their  particular  religion  and  worship. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  stars  caused  the  ancient  Babylonians 
to  think  their  child-like  thoughts,  constituted  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  religious  development.  Long  after  the  Sumerians  and 
Akkadians  saw  their  civilizations  absorbed  by  Babylonian  rule,  his- 
tory opened  its  doors  to  admit  the  Hebrews  and  their  tribal  deity, 
Jahveh.  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  were  the  people  who 
were  destined  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe  on  a  higher  level. 

That  they  did  not  accomplish  this  immediately  is  amply  proven 
by  statements  in  the  Bible  itself.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Hebrews  were  mentally  living  in  a  very  much  smaller  universe  than 
the  Babylonians  did.  Materialistic  and  polytheistic  as  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  was,  it  at  least  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the 
universe.  The  same  cannot  be  said  about  early  Hebrew  religion. 
The  Jahveh  whom  the  Hebrews  took  to  the  Promised  Land  was 
extremely  limited  in  nature,  and  reflected  an  equally  limited  in- 
tellect of  his  worshippers.  He  belonged  to  a  primitive  people, 
nomadic  people  no  doubt,  whose  universe  did  not  travel  beyond 
clouds  and  mountain  tops,  and  among  whose  objects  of  worship 
must  be  counted  trees,  stones  and  walls.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  others  have  pointed  out  so  often,  that  the  original  Jahveh 
was  a  faithful  picture  of  the  selfish,  cruel,  warlike  and  vindictive 
Llebrew  himself. 

But  the  redeeming  feature  of  ancient  Hebrew  religion  was  that 
it  acknowledged  but  a  single  deity.  Unfortunately,  however,  too 
much  religious  capital  has  been  made  of  the  fact,  and  the  Hebrews 
have  been  raised  by  us  to  a  false  level  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
development,  which  has  hardly  been  attained  by  ourselves.  The 
fact  that  they  worshipped  a  single  deity  has  tempted  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  monotheists.  But  they  were  no  such  thing.  Absolute 
monotheists  are  hard  to  find  even  in  these  days.  And  if  we  have 
difficulty  in  trying  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  single  and 
an  only  deity,  what  may  we  expect  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  whose 
intelligence  in  comparison  with  ours  places  them  on  a  level  with 
babes  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Jahveh  had  his  contemporaries. 
The  Hebrew  acknowledged  the  existence  of  other  gods  who  pro- 
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tected  and  favored  their  respective  peoples  in  the  same  excellent 
manner  that  Jahveh  protected  and  favored  them.  His  deity's  do- 
main was  far  from  being  universal.  Its  boundaries  chang^ed  with 
the  movements  of  the  tribes.  Wherever  the  Hebrews  were,  there 
also  was  Jahveh.  But  he  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else. 
Foreign  gods  ruled  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Hebrew  Possessions, 
and  it  was  advisable  for  the  traveler  in  a  foreign  country  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  particular  method  of  approaching  its  deity 
or  deities. 

Although  Jahveh's  nature,  therefore,  at  the  outset  was  very 
limited,  it  expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  it  had  become  uni- 
versal in  the  days  of  Paul.  To  read  the  Bible,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  Prophets,  is  to  see  Jahveh  and  religion  grow.  This 
growth  was  brought  about  principally  through  contract  with  for- 
eign people.  After  their  conquest  of  Canaan  the  Hebrew  shepherds 
learned  to  be  agriculturists,  and  incidentally  were  tempted  to  wor- 
ship agricultural  deities  of  the  Canaanites.  This  worship,  however, 
in  the  course  of  time  was  transmitted  to  Jahveh,  the  nomadic  god 
of  the  mountains,  the  clouds  and  the  storm,  whose  power  thereby 
became  more  universal. 

But  the  greatest  factor  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion 
was  Babylonian  mythology.  Although  this  influence  at  first  had 
the  appearance  of  being  an  evil  one,  on  account  of  the  Hebrews 
dividing  their  worship  between  Jahveh  and  Babylonian  star-gods, 
it  finally  extended  Jahveh's  domain  beyond  the  clouds  and  moun- 
tain summits  to  the  stars.  This  final  result  was  undoubtedly  brought 
about  principally  through  the  Prophets  who  vehemently  denounced 
their  people's  idolatry,  and  urged  them  to  return  to  the  old  wor- 
ship of  Jahveh.  When  the  Hebrews  resumed  the  worship  of  Jahveh, 
howcA-er.  their  deity  of  necessity  was  given  the  rule  over  the  larger 
universe  with  which  Babylonian  star-worship  had  acquainted  them. 

It  is  but  a  small  step  in  religious  development  from  the  wor- 
ship of  a  deity  who  is  sole  ruler  over  earth,  clouds  and  stars  to  the 
worship  of  an  omnipresent  deity.  The  deity  of  Paul,  who  was  the 
deitv  of  gentile  and, barbarian  alike  reflected  an  intellect  that  had 
learned  to  travel  away  from  self  and  to  explore  the  immensity  of 
the  universe.  As  that  intellect  was  not  a  spontaneous  creation  but 
a  product  of  slow  and  gradual  development,  so  likewise  was  the 
God  of  Paul  the  final  result  of  a  slow  and  gradual  development 
which  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  brain. 
(To  be  Continued) 
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BY    THEODORE   SCHROEDER. 

IN  a  recent  article  on :  "The  Theory  of  Recapitulation  and  the 
Religious  and  Moral  Discipline  of  Children,"^  Prof.  Raymond 
Wells,  of  Washington  University,  defends  the  ancient  valuations  of 
religious  education,  with  a  near-minimum  of  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  modern  science.  I  wish  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between 
his  view  and  my  own  view.  The  latter  will  perhaps  exhibit  the  ex- 
treme consequences  of  the  modifying  influence  of  the  psychoanalytic 
approach.  By  the  "extreme  consequence"  I  mean  to  indicate  that  I 
conceive  myself  to  go  farther  than  some  psychoanalysts  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  complete  psychic  determinism,  and  in  the  application 
of  a  larger  concept  of  psychic  evolution.  I  have  not  vet  fully 
formulated  these  views  of  mine,  but  in  a  fragmentary  way  I  have 
suggested  something  of  my  meaning  in  my  efforts  to  introduce  the 
psycho-genetic  approach  into  the  study  and  discussions  of 
philosophy.-  law.^  sociology.^  criminologv."^  and  religion.'' 

^  Amprican  Journal  of  Psi/choloi/i/,  29:  371-382;  Oct.  1918. 

-  "Intellectual  Evolution  and  Pragmatism."  The  Moiiist.  26  (No. 
1    :  86-112:  Jan.  1916. 

"Psychologic  View  of  the  Pragmatic  Issue."  The  Monist,  28 
(No.  2)  :  273-281:  Apr.  1918. 

3  "Psychologic  Studv  of  Judicial  Opinion."  Calif.  Law  Review,  6 
(No.  2)  :  89-m:  Jan.  1918. 

"Psychology,  Democracy  and  Free  Speech,"  Mrdico-Legal  Jovmal, 
34  (No.  i)  :  1-6;  July  1917. 

4  "Psycho-genetics  of  Androcratic  Evolution."  Psijchoanalytie  Re- 
view, 2   (No.  3^  :  277-285;  July  1915. 

Democracif,  Democratization  and  Evolutionary  Psychology.  (In 
Press  "i. 

"Psychic  Aspects  of  Social  Evolution."  Liberal  Review,  2  (No. 
m  :  9-13;  June  1917:  (No.  121  :  16-21:  July  1917.  Also  partlv  re- 
published as :  Liberty  Through  Impersonal  Service. 

"Psychology  of  an  Ex-Kaiser."  Call  Magazine  (Sup.  N.  Y.  Call\ 
(No.  1661  :  6;  June  15.  1919. 

"Anarchism  and  'The  Lord's  Farm'."  Open  Court,  33  CNo.  10  : 
589-607:  Oct.  1919. 

"Birth  Control  and  the  Great  War."  Am,er.  Medicine.  24:  789-797; 
Dec.  1918;  Republished  in:  Birth  Control  Revieic,  3  ^No  3'  •  8-14- 
Mch.  1919;  N.  Y.  Call,  (No.  445'  :  5:  Mav  25    1919 
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When  persons  of  considerable  scientific  education  are  impelled 
to  accept  or  defend  religion,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  tune  with 
the  stage  of  development  to  which  religion  (in  the  sense  of  the 
supernatural  and  superhuman)  belongs.  Therefore,  I  always 
suspect  that  attitude  of  theirs  to  be  the  product  of  an  emotional 
conflict.  In  hystericals  we  find  quite  uniformly,  that  their  emotional 
valuation  of  the  superhuman,  or  of  other  mystical  relationships,  is 
compensatory  for  some  feeling  of  inferiority.  For  them  religion 
serves  as  the  neutralizer  of  some  fear  or  shame,  with  usually  an 
erotic  involvement. 

THE   EMOTIONAL  CONFLICT. 

Prof.  Wells  clearly  exhibits  an  emotional  conflict  at  work  within 
himself,  when  he  says:  "Against  such  a  view  [as  not  teaching  re- 
ligion for  reasons  of  its  falsity]  I  would  urge  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion for  reasons  of  its  value,  regardless  of  its  truth."  From  my 
viewpoint  this  looks  much  likfe  a  modern  educator's  resurrection  and 
camouflage  of  the  old  and  often  discredited  doctrine  that  "the  elect" 
are  justified  in  "lying  for  THE  truth's  sake".  THE  truth  may  be 
a  different  one  than  formerly,  but  the  principle  of  conduct  in  relation 
thereto  appears  to  be  the  same.  Doubtless,  Prof.  Wells,  better  than 
I,  can  sympathize  with  St.  Paul  when  he  said:  "If  the  truth  of 
God  hath  more  abounded  by  my  lie  unto  His  glory  why  yet  am  I 
adjudged  a  sinner?"'"  Within  a  limited  scope  it  is  the  old  doctrine 
that:  the  end  justified  the  means. 

On  the  one  hand  Prof.  Wells  esteems  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments too  high  to  permit  him  to  defend  the  value  and  the  teachings 

3  "Determinism,  Conduct  and  Fear  Psychology,"  Psychoanalytic 
Review,  (No.  4)  :  379-390;  Oct.  1919. 

"Criminology  and  Social  Psvchology,"  Medico-Legal  Journal,  34 
(No.  1)  :  1-8;  Apr.  1917. 

"Political  Crimes  Deflned."  Michigan  Law  Review,  18  (No.  3)  : 
30-44:  1919. 

"Theodore  Schroeder  in  Defense  of  a  Chinese,"  11  (No.  8);  8-13; 
June  1916. 

Everyman  Magazine,  (a  plea  for  a  pardon). 

6  "Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Mormon."  "Psychologic  Tests  of 
W.  F.  Prince.  Critically  Reviewed."  To  which  is  now  added  a 
bibliography  of  Schroeder  on  Mormonism.  Repr.  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Psychology,  30   (No.  1)  :  66-72;  Jan.  1919. 

See  my  essays  too  numerous  to  list,  on  the  "Erotogenetic  In- 
terpretation of  Religion."  Some  of  the  reprints  of  these  have 
bibliographies  attached. 

7  Roman  iii.  7.  For  more  of  this  see :  J.  E.  Remberg's  Bible 
Morals,  Tiventy  Crimes  and  Yices  Sanctioned  by  Scripture.  Pages 
3-8,  for  justified  lying. 
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of  religion  on  the  ground  of  its  truth.  Yet  something  will  not  allow 
him  to  throw  religion  overboard  for  its  falsities.  The  conflict  is 
obvious.  His  argument  will  be  later  seen  to  be  merely  a  justification 
for  this  latter  compulsion.  He  feels  that  religion  has  great  value, 
because  he  has  a  great  need  for  it.  to  neutralize  some  other  feeling. 
Perhaps  his  religiosity  is  required  to  overcome  fear,  or  shame;  or 
to  compensate  for  some  great  feeling  of  inferiority  engendered 
bome  time  in  the  past.  Some  other  persons  have  no  need  to  hold 
or  to  exhibit  Prof.  Wells'  high  appreciation  of  the  moralities, 
especially  as  to  sex.  Why?  Perhaps  it  is  because  some  outgrow 
the  embarrassing  "moral"  conflicts  of  the  period  of  adolescence, 
while  others  carry  those  emotional  disturbances  and  their  attendant 
immature  and  conflicting  emotional  valuations  all  through  life. 
When  our  adolescent  embarrassments  need  a  mask,  we  may  then 
be  impelled  to  intellectualize  and  rationalize  that  compulsion  by 
such  a  theory  as  that  of  Prof.  Wells',  above  quoted.  If  we  are 
but  defending  a  compulsion  of  our  emotional  conflict  we  will  usually 
be  induced  to  make  use  of  a  special  plea,  which  ignores  factors  of 
the  problem,  quite  obvious  to  others  not  similarly  compelled.  When 
the  need  for  "moral"  support  is  great  or  increasing,  just  to  that 
same  degree  will  the  sustaining  moral  theories  acquire  a  certitude 
and  a  value,  approaching  to  the  absolute. 

As  I  read  the  above  quotation  from  Prof.  Wells.  I  received  the 
impression  that  when  writing  it  he  acted  (perhaps^  almost  uncon- 
sciously) as  if  "truths",  especially  "moral  truths"  must  be  either 
black  or  white.  For  him  there  seem  to  be  no  grays  or  browns. 
"Moral"  ideas  evidently  appear  to  him  as  being  either  false  or  true, 
as  measured  by  some  existant  absolute  standard.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  article  to  suggest  the  fact  that  all  our  concepts  are  only 
relative  approaches  to  being  accurate  transcripts  of  the  realities. 
But  beyond  this  act  of  manifesting  his  subconscious  compulsion 
toward  seeing  only  absolutes  of  truth  and  of  falsity,  he  appears  to 
embody  within  himself  a  subsconsciously  conditioned  personal 
absoluteness,  more  important  than  any  "truth"  about  objectives. 
When  confronted  with  these  overwhelming  subjective  valuations  of 
his  religion  and  of  his  religious  morality,  all  questions  of  relative 
truths  are  submergences.  If  Prof.  Wells  did  not  subconsciously 
consider  his  feeling-value  of  religious  morals  as  approximately  abso- 
lute, he  could  not  have  ignored  the  problem  of  relative  "truth"  as 
applied  to  his  personal  estimate  of  "value".  This  choice  of  Prof. 
Wells,  which  is  obviously  subjectively  determined,  exhibits  the  usual 
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mental  mechanisms  involved,  in  every  effort  of  hystericals  to  in- 
tellectualize  an  agreeable  aspect  of  their  emotional  disturbance.  The 
resultant  rationalization  is  always  a  special  plea.  A  feeling  of  in- 
feriority subconsciously  determines  the  intellectual  methods  for 
achieving  compensation,  by  acts  that  seem  to  imply  some  sub- 
conscious partnership  with  or  nearness  to  omniscience.  Hence  the 
tendencies  to  assume  absolutes. 

The  situation  looks  different  if  persons  are  freed  from 
emotional  disturbance  concerning  religion,  for  then  they  no  longer 
feel,  act  or  write  as  if  they  gave  a  paramount  "value"  to  any  popular 
error.  When  persons  think  in  terms  of  relative  approaches  to  truth 
the  tendency  is  to  attach  the  greater  values  only  to  the  maturer 
mental  processes  and  the  relative  fulness  of  the  data,  by  the  co- 
ordination of  which  we  may  move  a  little  farther  away  from  abso- 
lute ignorance.  The  aim  of  education  then  becomes,  in  part,  a 
matter  of  minimizing  the  relative  influence  of  the  emotional  con- 
tribution to  our  sense  of  values.  Xow  our  educator's  task  is  to 
manifest  a  greater  and  maturer  devotion  to  the  enlargement  of 
human  understanding  as  to  the  relations  and  behaviour  among 
things,  including  the  human  animal,  and  of  encouraging  the  desire 
to  use  that  understanding  as  a  check  upon  our  primitive  impulses, 
and  upon  the  emotional  valuations  of  immaturity.  We  may  frankly 
confess  our  inabilitv  to  "put  over"  on  a  child  the  last  achievement 
of  our  own  maturing.  But,  having  become  conscious  of  the  trickery 
of  their  emoticTnal  conflicts,  such  persons  W'ill  seldom  camouflage 
their  own  ignorance,  impatience  or  emotionalism  behind  theories  of 
serving  the  child  by  falsehoods  or  moral  sentimentalisms. 

DOCTRINE   OF  RECAPITULATION. 

Xext.  Prof.  Wells  quotes  Haeckel's  doctrine,  that  biologically 
the  individual  life  is  a  condensed  recapitulation  of  the  racial  life. 
Then  he  transfers  that  doctrine  of  recapitulation  over  to  psychic 
evolution,  in  order  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  prop- 
osition already  quoted.  He  adds :  "The  recapitulation  does  not 
occur  after  the  beginning  of  adolescence."  Evidently  this  limitation 
on  the  doctrine  of  recapitulation  is  only  the  creation  of  Prof.  Wells' 
necessities.  It  obviously  means  that,  at  the  time  of  writing.  Prof. 
Wells  was  not  conscious  of  any  evolution  of  human  desires  or  of 
mental  processes  beyond  that  which  is  habitual  at  the  beginning  of 
adolescence.     For  the  time  he  excluded  from  consciousness  the  fact 
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that  he  himself  has  achieved  such  adolescent  and  post-adolescent 
development.  Combining  these  inferences,  I  conclude  that  Prof. 
Wells'  emotional  conflict  and  fixation  of  interest  came  into  being 
during  the  "moral''  turmoil  of  early  adolescence,  and  that  his  sub- 
sequent intellectual  progress  must  thereby  have  been  largely  re- 
stricted to  the  making  of  more  sophisticated  and  more  erudite  ex- 
planations and  justifications  for  some  aspects  or  compulsions  of  his 
adolescent  conflict.  The  essay  now  under  discussion  exhibits  that 
process.  A  different  education,  or  psychic  development  might  have 
brought  about  a  reunification  of  his  personality  above  the  evo- 
lutionary level  of  the  adolescent  conflict.  Had  the  growth  of  his 
own  desires  and  mental  processes  evolved  to  a  condition  consciously 
beyond  the  adolescent  stage,  he  could  not  have  arbitrarily  excepted 
the  adolescent  and  post-adolescent  growth  from  the  general  evo- 
lutionary recapitulation.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  then  he  could 
have  justified  the  filling  of  the  child's  mind  with  enshrined  "moral- 
ities" regardless  of  their  falsehood  or  the  falsehood  of  the  sustain- 
ing theory  of  their  superhuman  origin. 

This  same  lack  of  the  larger  evolutionary  grasp  is  also  evident 
in  the  following  paragraph.  "The  plan  of  education  on  a  re- 
capitulatory basis  is  to  furnish  to  the  developing  individual,  as  far 
as  this  is  possible,  the  appropriate  environment  for  his  stage  of 
development.  In  religious  education  this  means  encouraging  the 
natural  succession  of  religious  beliefs,  just  as  they  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  race."    (p.  374,  Italics  are  mine.) 

If  we  co-ordinate  this  last  quotation  with  the  first  statement 
above  quoted,  we  can  be  quite  logically  led  to  conclude  that  Prof. 
Wells  means  that  because  it  is  useful  the  child  is  to  be  ''encouraged" 
to  believe  as  true  all  the  succession  of  religious  follies  ever  enter- 
tained during  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  as  a 
matter  of  education  to  show  that  we  have  profited  by  racial  follies. 
Had  Prof.  Wells  possessed  a  different  concept  of  the  recapitulation 
theory,  he  would  have  given  more  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
recapitulation  is  not  known  to  be,  nor  generally  believed  by 
biologists  to  mean,  an  exact,  detailed  and  perfectly  complete  repro- 
duction. There  are  displacements,  compressions,  omissions,  short- 
cuts. Surely  on  the  side  of  the  physical  development  Prof.  \\^ells 
would  not  insist  that  his  child  needs  to  recapitulate  all  of  savage 
life.  One  not  inhibited  therefrom,  might  be  tempted  to  use  also  the 
racial  experience  in  the  matter  of  the  religious  development,  to 
accelerate  and  improve  the  process  of  education  by  perfecting  our 
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concept  of  psychic  evolution  and  of  sublimation,  and  by  consciously 
encouraged  omissions. 

ACCELERATING   RECAPITULATION. 

When  we  seek  consciously  to  accelerate  the  natural  processes 
of  evolution  and  use  a  fairly  well  developed  intelligence  to  that  end, 
we  seek  to  shorten  or  eliminate  those  stages  of  evolution  which 
have  least  permanent  value.  Even  from  the  more  orthodox  point 
of  view  this  might  mean  to  hurry  the  child  past  some  aspects  of 
primitive  religiosity.  I  wonder  if  even  Prof.  Wells  would  have  his 
child  "encouraged"  to  believe  in  all  the  phallic  religions,  demonology, 
witchcraft,  religious  sadisms,  snake  worship  and  scatologic  rites'' 
as  being  both  valuable  and  true  because  they  were  inevitable  during 
racial  development.  I  think  I  may  assume  that  he  would  not.  If 
he  seemed  to  imply  the  contrary  it  was  only  because  his  emotional 
conflict,  and  the  subconscious  defensive  needs  of  his  autonomic 
system,  compelled  him  to  exclude  these  factors  of  religion  from 
consciousness,  so  they  would  not  discredit  the  seeming  efficiency  of 
his  special  plea,  as  a  neutralizer  of  his  suppressed  adolescent  fears. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  a  greater  freedom  from  emotional  dis- 
turbance and  a  more  mature  view  of  the  theory  of  recapitulation, 
as  well  as  of  the  evolution  of  desires  and  of  mental  processes,  would 
have  led  Prof.  Wells  into  a  different  train  of  thought.  Then  he 
might  have  said  that  at  each  stage  of  development  a  child  should 
not  be  environed  by  conditions  suitable  to  that  stage ;  but  rather  that 
the  environment  should  be  so  unsuitable  as  to  create  dissatisfaction 
and  a  resultant  desire  to  be  guided  to  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment. In  religious  education  this  does  not  mean  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  succession  of  religious  beliefs  such  as  have  infested  the 
childhood  of  the  race.  On  the  contrary,  it  v/ould  mean  to  encourage 
a  distrust  and  disbelief  of  them.  These  matters,  erroneously  deemed 
valuable  according  to  the  emotional  standards  of  primitive  ignor- 
ance, are  now  to  be  rapidly  outgrown,  or  skipped  if  possible.  To 
give  historical  information  and  to  encourage  disbelief  concerning 
primitive  religions  or  all  religion,  I  might  deem  of  some  value.  This 
value  would  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  enlightenment  which 
went  with  it.  concerning  the  mental  and  emotional  mechanisms  in- 
volved in  the  formations  of  primitive  religious  beliefs  and  in  their 
present  rejection.     A  child  thus   educated  in  all  likelihood   would 

8  For  bibliographv  of  these  see  mv:  "Erotog'enesis  of  Religion." 
A  bibliography.  Bruno  Chap  Books,  .3   (No.  2^  :  Feb.  1916;  59  p. 
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find  it  impossible  in  maturity  of  years,  to  write  such  a  special  plea 
as  Prof.  Wells  has  written,  probably  in  unconscious  explanation  or 
defense  of  his  unsolved  adolescent  emotional  problems. 

TABOO  AND  DIVINE  MORALITY. 

After  a  very  brief  descriptive  classification  of  the  religions  of 
primitive  humans,  Prof.  Wells  continues  his  arguiiient  thus:  "The 
early  belief  in  taboo  and  growing  out  of  this  the  belief  in  God- 
given  codes  of  \a.\v,  are  instrumental  tp  the  maintenance  of  desirable 
forms  of  conduct  during  early  life,  and  to  the  formation  of  good 
habits  that  will  persist  after  the  disciplinary  beliefs  that  once  sup- 
ported them  have  disappeared.  As  it  was  with  the  race,  so  it  should 
be  with  the  individual.  Moral  education  should  begin  with  taboo 
and  belief  in  a  God  of  external  authority  as  the  strongest  support 
of  morality  at  the  dawn  of  adolescence.  *  *  *  Children  must 
have  a  sense  of  God  as  giver  of  laws  whose  demand  is  right  because 
he  wills  it,  and  certainly  at  adolescence  there  must  be  religion  to 
guide  the  moral  life  if  at  no  other  time." 

I  believe  that  such  a  statement  could  only  come  from  one 
afflicted  with  a  greater  repression  which  required  neutralization  by 
becoming,  toward  the  child  a  mouthpiece  of  God.  Such  a  statement 
could  only  come  from  one  who  enjoys  the  influence  which  comes 
from  being  the  assumed  spokesman  of  a  God  of  external  authority. 
In  the  other  aspect  of  the  personal  conflict  such  a  person  would 
doubtless  loath  that  much  of  megalomania. 

To  instil  in  a  child  a  religious  (i.  e.  emotional)  valuation  of 
taboo  is  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a  sanctified  ignorance,  the  source  of 
all  intolerance,  and  inquisitions.  To  give  to  childhood  beliefs  an 
avoidable  emotional  value,  or  to  ascribe  to  them  a  superhuman 
sanction,  is  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  outgrowing  childhood's 
errors.  It  is  just  this  enshrined  ignorance,  grown  intolerant  under 
the  supposed  authority  of  omniscience,  which  has  most  retarded  the 
evolution  of  the  race.  By  the  same  process  it  will  also  retard  the 
evolution  of  the  individual.  The  development  of  such  primitive 
emotional  fixations  in  the  present  generation  is  an  injurious  in- 
hibition against  further  intellectual  development.  Nothing  can  be 
more  stultifying  to  a  self-reliant  and  harmonious  adjustment  to 
evolutionary  social  processes,  than  a  "belief  in  a  God  of  external 
authority"  unless  it  is  a  belief  in  a  God  of  internal  authority.  Both 
beliefs  are  usually  grounded  in  emotionalism  and  this  tends  to  close 
the  door  of  our  understanding  for  natural  law  in  social  relations. 
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and  tends  to  inhibit  a  cheerful  adjustment  thereto.  Thus  do  our 
primitive  "morals"  and  our  social  institutions  achieve  a  relatively 
static  position  instead  of  a  consciously  accelerated  growth  toward 
a  more  intelligent  mode  of  behaviour. 

It  is  just  during  the  stormy  period  of  adolescence  that  we  least 
need  the  support  of  the  morality  of  authority,  unless  those  who 
guide  our  development  are  incompetent  to  give  us  anything  more 
illuminating.  During  adolescence  we  are  most  in  need  of  real  en- 
lightenment especially  about  the  behaviour  of  sex-emotions.  If, 
however,  we  are  so  ignorant  of  the  emotional  disturbances  which 
find  their  roots  in  unenlightened  efforts  to  adjust  to  an  ignorant 
moral  authority,  and  this  moraHty  is  enforced  with  consciousness 
of  its  falsity,  then  we  may  see  no  way  out  except  through  a  more 
desperate  adherence  to  our  "inspired"  and  absolute  moral  authority 
and  its  primitive  moral  creeds.  The  same  inadequate  understanding 
of  conflicting  emotions,  which  imposes  such  a  necessity  even  upon 
some  college  professors,  also  compels  them  to  assert  with  "many 
critics"  that  Freud  probably  over-estimates  the  role  of  sex-instinct 
in  the  economy  of  life."  If  these  persons  had  a  better  psycho- 
genetic  view  of  themselves,  a  different  estimate  might  come  into 
being.  Until  they  achieve  the  courage  to  submit  themselves  to 
thorough  personal  psychoanalysis  they  are  not  very  competent 
critics  of  Freudian  theories.^ 

.SOME   FRKUDIAX.S   AXD   .SUl'.LTMATIOX. 

There  are  some  Freudians  who  have  not  adequately  cleared  up 
their  own  emotional  disturbances,  and  others  are  so  exclusively  en- 
grossed with  studies  of  the  pathologic  states,  that  they  have  also 
failed  to  discover  much  psychic  evolution  beyond  adolescence.  These 
Freudians  give  color  to  Prof.  Wells'  next  error  which  is :  "On 
Freudian  principles  religion  is  a  valuable  form  of  sublimation, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence  as  well  as  earlier".  From 
another  viewpoint  it  is  only  a  false  sublimation.  It  consists  only  of 
the  use  of  infantile  mental  processes,  to  supply  a  new  self-ex- 
planation, which  seems  socially  helpful  chiefly  because  more  in 
harmonv  with  the  demands  of  a  relatively  undeveloped  society.  We 
forget  that  acts  may  become  socially  more  comfortable  or  even 
relatively  useful  without  implying  any  true  psychologic  sublimation 
in  the  actor.     Instead  of  getting  out  of  trouble  by  the  method  of 

9  For  elaboration  soe  my:  "Psychologic  Aspoct  of  Free  Asso- 
ciatioa."  Am.  Jovr.  of  Psv^holofni.  30:  260-273;  July  1919. 
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deaiing  more  efficiently  with,  the  objective  reahties,  the  reUgionist 
finds  compensations  in  a  world  of  phantasy  and  an  emotional 
identification  with  something  supposed  to  be  super-human  and 
super-physical.  Psychoanalysts  with  considerable  of  unsolved 
emotional  problems  may  easily  deceive  themselves  in  believing  that 
they  have  cured  a  case  of  pathologic  dishonesty  when,  with  the  aid 
of  religious  intellectualizations  they  induce  the  patient  to  act  on  the 
other  aspect  of  the  contlicting  impulses.  Hypnotic  suggestion,  New 
Thought  and  Christian  Science,  have  been  making  similar  "cures'". 
Pathologically  "honest"'  persons  may  be  more  comfortable  to  live 
with  because  we  can  always  and  easily  exploit  them,  but  they  are 
not  cured.  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  a 
"social  recovery"  and  a  psychologic  recovery.  The  same  comment 
applies  to  cases  of  other  pathologic  anti-social  behaviour  which  may 
change  to  a  pathologic  devotion  to  law  and  order,  or  to  a  morbid 
attachment  to  social  conventions  and  morality,  or  to  philanthrophy. 
As  Freud  conceived  this  problem,  our  maturer  desire  will  be  to 
outgrow  the  necessity  for  authoritative  morals  and  to  substitute 
therefore,  an  enlarged  understanding  of  the  relations  and  be- 
haviour among  humans.  Prof.  Wells'  "moral""  necessities  probably 
kept  him  from  searching  where  he  would  have  found  Freud's  views 
as  expressed  in :  "Modern  Sexual  Morality  and  Modern  Nervous- 
ness".^" To  outgrow  moral  conflicts  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  future  education,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  psychologic 
understanding  and  the  necessities  of  whose  autonomic  system  will 
permit  it.^^  Then  we  will  only  have  evolutionary  classifications  of 
the  psyche. 

Apparently  Prof.  Wells  has  many  repressions  of  his  own.  In 
consequence  of  these  the  conventional  moralities  are  very,  very  dear 
and -very  necessary  to  him.  as  a  neutralizer  of  some  fear,  possibly 
based  upon  some  persistent  adolescent  moral  self-reproach,  still 
working  below  the  surface  of  consciousness.  In  consequence  of  this 
necessity,  he  quite  misinterprets  Freudian  psychology.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  avowed  Freudians  who  also  find  themselves  in- 
tellectually and  emotionally  unable  to  follow  the  deterministic 
psychology  of  their  master  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

^0  Amer.  Jour,  of  Urology  ami  Sexology,  11:  291-305;  Oct.  1915. 

11 1  hope  soon  to  elaborate  this  psychic  evolution,  under  the  title: 
Before  and  after  Moralitg.  Now  see  my :  "Determinism  Conduct  ami 
Fear  Psychology."  Psi/ehoanali/tic  Revieic.  6  (No.  4^  :  Oct.  1919.  Also 
see  for  this  general  viewpoint.  Kempfs:  The  Antonomic  Sgstem  and 
the  Personalitg. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  Prof.  Wells'  extravagant 
appraisal  of  his  moralities,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he 
further  says:  "Much  of  the  early  sublimations  in  later  childhood 
would,  in  an  ideal  scheme  of  things,  take  place  under  the  influence 
of  religion  of  the  legalistic  sort."  I  would  esteem  this  a  very  great 
and  evil  hinderance  to  a  true  subUmation.  By  "true  sublimation"  I 
especially  mean  a  sublimation  in  the  sense  of  an  evolution  in  the 
psychologic  aspect  of  desire  and  of  mental  processes,  as  that  con- 
cept of  psychic  evolution  is  being  developed  by  psychoanalysts.  To 
this,  of  course,  must  come  mainly  by  a  growth  in  the  multiplicity, 
complexity  and  diversity  of  objectives,  relatively  understood  and 
consciously  co-ordinated  in  each  present  judgment,  and  a  cor- 
responding lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  emotions.  It  is  just 
the  course  recommended  by  Prof.  Wells,  which  so  often  produces 
emotional  and  intellectual  fixations  at  low  evolutionary  levels,  and 
thereby  creates  hysterias,  all  forms  of  anti-social  behaviour  and 
some  insanities.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  emotional  valuations 
of  religious  morals  and  their  absolutism  are  esteemed  a  hinderance 
to  true  sublimation.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  Freud  and  some 
of  the  psychoanalysts  discredit  the  moralities.  Religious  instruction, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  distinctively  religious  and  religiously  efficient, 
diverts  the  interest  from,  and  so  far  discredits  and  necessarily  tends 
to  inhibit  the  greater  interest  in  understanding  the  relations  and 
behaviour  among  objectives,  including  the  humans  and  their  sex 
emotions.  And  it  is  a  psychic  development  based  largely  upon  a 
co-ordination  of  such  understanding  that  I  conceive  to  be  the  more 
intelligent  object  of  education,  and  an  essential  factor  of  all  true 
sublimation. 

TRUE  SUBLIMATION. 

All  education  (true,  sublimation)  is  relative,  and  these  relativi- 
ties extend  in  many  directions.  There  are  relative  degrees  of  de- 
velopment in  different  persons  upon  different  subjects,  according  to 
different  standards  each  measuring  different  aspects  of  the  human 
relationship  to  nature  in  general  and  the  human  environment  in 
particular.  In  evolutionary  psychology  the  effort  is  to  furnish 
criteria  for  determining  relative  degrees  of  maturing,  away  from 
the  infantile  status  of  desires,  of  mental  processes,  and  of  the 
relative  understanding  of  a  relative  multiplicity,  diversity  and  com- 
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plexity  of  objectives,  and  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  such  under- 
standing. 

From  this  viewpoint  I  think  of  education  as  a  growth  in  which 
the  intellect  is  instructed  in  the  relations  and  behaviour  among 
things,  and  is  helped  to  make  ready  and  joyous  use  of  that  under- 
standing to  check  and  guide  the  more  primitive  impulses  of  man, 
as  these  express  themselves  through  and  by  the  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious automatisms  of  the  autonomic  systems,  to  the  achievement 
of  progressively  more  complete  self-expression,  ever  more  and  more 
in  harmony  with  natural  law ;  that  is,  growth  in  the  more  efficient 
achievement  of  ever  more  mature  personal  ends,  by  the  more  per- 
fect adjustment  of  the  human  physical  constitution  and  the 
temperament  to  the  requirements  of  the  environment,  which  ad- 
justments thus  tend  to  unify  the  personal  ends  with  social  ends  and 
with  all  natural  processes. 

The  relations  and  behaviour  among  things  which  are  to  be 
understood,  must  therefore,  include  an  understanding  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  human  passions  and  desires,  and  the  mental  and 
emotional  mechanisms  by  which  these  are  sought  to  be  realized  and 
justified,  masked  and  evaded,  as  well  as  the  mental  processes  and 
data  by  which  they  may  be  checked  and  developed.  This  under- 
standing is  not  very  adequate  unless  it  includes  an  evolutionary 
concept  of  desire  and  of  mental  processes,  and  a  relatively  large 
understanding  of  the  relations  and  behaviour  among  things,  all 
properly  integrated  with  the  effective  life,  so  as  to  compel  the 
autonomic  system  to  function  according  to  highly  evolved  and  ever- 
maturing  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  aims  which  also  grow 
ever  more  mature  and  more  inclusive  in  the  sense  of  social  character- 
developing. 

This  education  consists  in  the  ever  more  efficient  use  of  an 
ever  larger  understanding,  for  refashioning  the  will  to  a  more 
harmonious  and  more  conscious  submission  of  the  personality  to 
the  arbitrament  of  its  inevitable  determinants,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  human  animal.  This  involves  some  deliberate  elimination 
of  conflicting  emotional  compulsions,  as  by  Freudian  methods,  the 
otherwise  inevitable  determinants.  Individuals  are  truly  educated 
(in  the  sense  of  having  evolved  to  relatively  mature  character 
status)  just  to  the  extent  that  they  are  free  from  emotional  con- 
flicts and  possess  the  consequent  relative  freedom  from  blinding 
feeling-compulsions,  which  tend  to  inhibit  the  use  of  cold  logic 
processes  such  as  might  be  otherwise  applied  to  the  products  of 
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dispassionate  observation,  covering  a  growing  multiplicity,  com- 
plexity and  diversity  of  natural  objects  in  process  of  behaving; 
differing  degrees  of  success  being  again  measured  by  the  relative 
achievement  in  co-ordinating  the  relative  multiplicity,  variety  and 
complexity  of  such  knowledge  thus  acquired,  into  one  synthesis  for 
immediate  automatic  application,  not  so  much  to  the  justification 
as  to  the  checking  and  modification  of  the  more  primitive  impulses 
and  to  the  correction  of  the  instinctive  subconscious  valuations  and 
judgments  and  of  its  automatic  reactions. 

Thus  we  may  measure  relative  degrees  of  education  or 
efificient  sublimation:  (1)  By  the  relative  multiplicity,  diversity  and 
complexity,  of  objective  and  subjective  data,  concerning  the  relations 
and  behaviour  of  nature's  forces  and  things  including  humans;  (2) 
The  relative  scope  in  point  of  time  and  space  which  is  covered  and 
included  in  the  understanding  of  this  data;  (3)  The  number  and 
varietv  of  aspects  of  conditioning  circumstances  under  which  that 
behaviour  is  understood;  (4)  The  relative  degrees  to  which  our 
concepts  approach  to  being  perfect  transcripts  of  the  reality  con- 
ceived:  and  (5)  The  relative  degrees  of  efficiency  evinced  in  using 
the  aforedescribed  intelligence  as  a  check  and  corrective  (instead 
of  a  rationalization  and  justification)  of  our  primitive  impulses. 
This  then  constitutes  true  sublimation  as  I  conceive  it,  and  it  is 
scarcely  on  speaking  terms  with  anything  which  I  or  Prof.  Wells 
would  consider  religious  education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A   RICH   MEDIEVAL   LIBRARY. 

THE   JOHN    M.    WING   FOUNDATION   AT   THE    NEWBERRY    SOON    TO   BE 
OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  VIEW. 

Old  wine,  old  friends,  old  books,  says  a  philosopher,  are  our 
most  prized  possessions.  Omar  added  "Thou"  but  Omar  was  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  Old  wine,  we  now^  cannot;  old  friends  we  soon 
may  not,  for  they  are  fast  leaving  us,  but  old  books,  like  the  poor, 
we  have  always  with  us — hence  we  are  rich.  And  scarcely  anywhere 
are  they  to  be  found  in  more  aristocratic  antiquity  or  in  greater 
profusion  than  in  Chicago.  Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  president  of  the 
Newberry  Library,  announces  that  the  John  M.  Wing  Foundation  is 
soon  to  be  opened  to  the  public.  Mr.  Wing  came  to  Chicago  in 
1865  from  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  when  a  young  man,  with  barely  a  week's 
board  in  his  pocket.  Getting  a  reporter's  job  on  Storey's  Times  he 
quickly  made  good  and  was  given  the  city  editor's  chair.  Doing 
correspondence  for  eastern  papers  he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of 
The  Boston  Herald  to  conduct  his  son  on  a  world  tour.  This  gave 
the  young  editor  the  opportunity  of  his  dreams — to  travel  and  to 
buy  books.  And  buy  books  he  did,  and  his  taste  was  singularly 
good.  He  died  in  1917,  leaving  his  collections,  with  a  substantial 
fund  for  their  care,  to  the  Newberry  Library.  Pierce  Butler,  a 
qualified  scholar,  was  placed  in  charge  as  custodian. 

Dominie  Sampson  might  well  exclaim:  "Prodigious!"  To  begin 
with,  here  is  an  "incunabulum",  printing  in  its  cradle,  a  genuine 
block-book,  that  is  neither  the  work  of  the  scribe  or  the  typesetter, 
but  is  printed  from  solid  blocks  like  a  child's  picture  book,  as  indeed 
it  is.  It  is  catalogued  as  "Apocalypsis  S.  Johannis,  about  1450. 
Impressions  of  48  blocks,  each  leaf  being  printed  on  one  side  only. 
Figures  colored  roughly  by  contemporary  hand,  green  morocco,  extra 
gilt  borders,  inside  edges  tooled."  'Which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  it  is  some  book  and  its  price  is  above  rubies.  There  are  believed 
to  be  only  three  others  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

"This  volume,"  says  Pierce  Butler,  "has  a  distinct  and  perma- 
nent value  as  an  original  document  for  the  student  of  medieval  art 
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and  culture.  It  illustrates  the  popular  religious  manuals  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages  which,  though  apparently  produced  in  large  num- 
bers, survive  in  very  few  examples.  These  books,  being  designed 
for  the  edification  of  the  common  people,  few  of  whom  could  read, 
taught  their  lessons  through  pictures  with  only  so  much  printed 
text  as  was  necessary  to  identify  the  various  parts  of  the  design. 
The  drawing  is  vigorous  and  impressive  though  it  shows  but  little 
sense  of  design  or  precision  in  execution.  Similarly  the  colors. 
laid  on  by  hand  after  the  book  was  printed,  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  solely  to  attract  attention  without  much  thought  of  their 
verity  to  nature.  But  it  is  an  example  of  typography  that  the  book 
will  arouse  the  greatest  interest.  It  represents  the  transitional  stage 
between  the  manuscript  and  true  printing  from  movable  type.  In 
the  effort  to  devise  a  method  of  rapid  and  cheap  reproduction  of  the 
written  manuscript,  two  distinct  methods  were  invented,  the  stencil 
and  the  stamp.  Though  used  to  some  extent  for  book  decoration, 
these  two  methods  were  found  most  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
playing  cards.  The  application  of  this  process  to  the  manufacture 
of  picture  books  was  easy  and  followed  in  due  course.  Just  as  the 
method  of  playing  card  manufacture  had  been  extended  and  applied 
to  picture  books  the  new  process  seems  to  have  been  further 
developed  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  true  books  in  which  pages 
consisted  of  words  instead  of  pictures.  So  far  as  we  know,  wooden 
types  sawed  out  of  block-book  pages  were  never  used  successfully, 
but  tradition  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  that  unsuccessful 
experiments  on  this  line  first  led  men  to  the  notion  of  casting  indi- 
vidual letters  and  then  fitting  them  together  into  words  and  sen- 
tences." The  evolution  may  be  expressed :  manuscript,  playing  cards, 
block  books,  bibles. 

After  the  block  book  we  naturally  turn  to  the  work  of  the  press 
of  Mainz.  Peter  SchoefTer's  connection  with  Gutenberg  is  well 
known.  Sufflce  it  to  say  that  in  the  Catholicon,  or  dictionary,  qf 
1460,  the  invention  of  printing  is  claimed  for  the  towered  city  of 
the  Rheingau,  and  from  1467  this  claim  was  taken  over  by  Fust's 
son-in-law.  Peter  SchoeiTer.  who  in  the  colophons  of  his  books  again 
and  again  celebrated  Mainz  as  the  city  singled  out  by  diviup  favor 
to  give  the  art  of  printing  to  the  world;  the  original  town  booster. 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  did  not  claim  the  honor  for  themselves,  but  for 
Mainz,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  priority  of  Gutenberg  was 
understood.  There  are  five  SchoefTers  in  the  collection,  one  being 
a  fine  Thomas  Aquinas  of  1467.  This  is  the  earliest  dated  book  of 
European  origin  in  the  library.  There  is  also  a  fragment  of  the 
Catholicon  of  1460,  a  leaf  printed  on  vellum,  rubricated  in  blue  and 
red.  and  probably  salvaged  from  some  ancient  binder's  later  work. 
There  are  only  eight  examples  on  vellum  of  the  41  specimens  of  the 
Mainz  printer  known  to  exist.  Showing  how  thp  old  bookbindprs 
cut  up  the  used  parchments  that  came  to  their  hand,  thpre  is  hero 
the  Cosmographi  Geographica  of  Pomponius  Mela,  printed  by 
Erhard  Raldolt  at  Venice  in  1482.  showing  on  a  map  of  the  world 
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where  west  meets  east,  a  map  which  the  Genoese  sailor  must  have 
seen  some  years  before  1 'i92. 

Of  Fifteenth  century  Bibles  the  Wing  library  has  a  round 
dozen,  nine  of  them  being  in  Latin  and  three  in  German  text.  Of 
the  former,  two  are  from  Strasburg  without  date,  four  from  Venice, 
1476  to  1480.  two  from  Nuremberg  and  one  Basel.  The  German  texts 
are  from  Cologne  presses,  in  the  Low  German.  Low  Saxon  and 
Luebeck  dialects.  In  the  Newberry  Library  proper  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent Biblia  latina  printed  by  Francescus  Renner  de  Heilbrun  on 
vellum:  Venice,  1480,  and  bound  by  Grolier,  "magnifique,  exemplmre 
imprime  sur  velin,  en  petits  caracteres  dits  lettres  de  somme. 
L'execution  typograpMqvc  est  admirahlp.  Edition  precieuse  et  de 
la  plus  gmnde  rarete."  The  rubricated  initials  are  in  gold  and  colors 
that  time  has  not  faded  and  the  superb  panels  are  in  richly  flowered 
designs.  Miniatures,  placed  on  the  inferior  margins,  represent  St. 
Jerome  in  the  desert,  the  creation  of  Eve  and  the  nativity  of  Jesus. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  fmest  examples  of  Fifteenth  century 
bookcraft  and  of  the  art  of  manuscript  illumination  as  cultivated  in 
the  monasteries  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  the  missals  is  a  fine 
Plantin.  notable  as  being  one  of  the  more  recent  productions  of 
that  old  Antwerp  press  when  it  was  under  the  management  of  the 
widow  of  Francois  Moretus.  bearing  date  of  1765.  It  is  printed  in 
the  -'missal  type"  or  "double  primer"  and  the  chants  are  in  the 
antique  square  and  lozenge.  Four  dignitaries  of  the  church  bear 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  liturgy.  There  is  another  end 
older  Plantin  that  is  perhaps  of  more  interest  to  the  laity,  an 
Emblemata  of  Andea  Alciati,  1577.  with  curious  woodcuts  and  hand- 
somely cut  Greek  and  Latin  text.  Alciati  preceded  both  Pia  Hugo 
and  Francis  Quarles  in  the  curious  cult  of  emblems. 

We  pass  now  to  the  Chronicarum  liber,  cum  figriris  et  ymagini- 
bvs.  etc.  Nuremberg  Anton  Koberger.  1 493.  This  is  the  first  edition  of 
the  famous  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
world  and  its  history,  plus  ymaginibus.  The  book,  which  is  described 
as  the  best  work  of  this  old  Fifteenth  century  Nuremberg  printer. 
has  over  2.200  woodcuts,  most  of  them  executed  by  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth, to  whom  was  apprenticed,  in  1486,  Albrecht  Durer.  "the  evan- 
gelist of  art."  These  consist  of  portraits  of  illustrious  persons. 
characters  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  all  bearing  the  rugged 
features  and  the  costume  of  medieval  Bavaria,  and  views  of  walled 
and  moated  cities  from  Babylon  to  Wurzburg.  What  if  the  portraits 
and  the  bird's  eye  views  are  a  bit  apochryphal,  and  made  to  do  more 
than  double  duty  •  Have  we  not  had  our  Mrs.  Jarley,  and  have  we 
not  our  movies? 

We  should  not  overlook  the  Caxtons.  A  rare  and  right  noble 
volume  is  the  Chronicles  of  England,  from  Bryan  Fairfax's  catalogue. 
It  is  in  the  number  4  type,  182  pages.  Title  pages  were  not  yet  in 
vogue  and  the  work  begins  abruptly:  "IN  the  yere  of  thycarnacyon 
of  our  lord  Jhu  crist  M/CCCC/Ixxx  /  And  in  the  xx  yere  of  the  Regne 
of  kyng  Edward  the  fourth  /  Atte  request  of  diuerse  gentylmen  I 
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haue  endeuoyryd  me  to  emprynto  the  Cronycles  of  Englond/  as  in 
this  book  shal  by  the  suffraunce  of  god  folowe"  There  is  no  punctu- 
ation but  the  long  comma.  There  are  no  illustrations,  as  Caxton 
only  began  the  use  of  woodcuts  until  the  year  following  the  under- 
taking of  the  Chronicle,  nor  did  the  cabalistic  trade  mark  with  the 
W  G  appear  until  1487.  The  colophon  reads:  "Thus  endeth  this 
present  book  of  the  Cronycles  of  Englond  /  Emprynted  by  me 
William  Caxton  in  thabbey  of  westmestre  by  london/  Fynnysshed 
and  accomplysshed  the/  viij/  day  of  Octobre/  The  yere  of  the  yncar- 
nacyon  of  our  lord  God/  M/CCCC/lxxxij|  And  in  the  xxij  yere  of 
kynge  Edward  the  fourth"  The  work  is  based  on  the  "Cronicle  of 
Brute"  and  brought  down  to  the  battle  of  Towton. 

If  these  are  considered  dull  or  childish — the  world  was  younger 
then — we  may  turn  to  a  lordly  copy  of  the  Tewrdannckh,  Nurnberg, 
1517  (De  Greuerlichkeiten  und  einsteils  der  Geschichten  des  loblichen 
streijparen  wid  hochberumbten  Helds  und  Ritters  Herz  Teivrdan- 
nckhs),  a  beautiful  folio  in  black  morocco,  tooled,  of  course.  This 
is  the  first  and  rarest  edition  of  the  famous  metrical  romance  which 
records  the  chivalrous  deeds  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  First, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  incidents  for  the  poet  laureate 
to  turn  into  rhyme.  The  long  poem,  or  series  of  versified  stories, 
was  written  by  Melchoir  Pfintzing  between  1512  and  1516  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  young  king  of  Spain,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth.  It  embodies  in  romantic  and  allegorical  form  the  romance 
of  the  wooing  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  by  the  young  and  knightly  Maxi- 
milian, then  archduke  of  Austria. 

The  Florentine  Homer  of  1488,  Bartolomeo  Libri's  first  edition, 
in  two  volumes  beautifully  printed  and  elegantly  clothed  in  levant 
by  Duru.  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection,  Aldus  Manutius  fol- 
lowed Libri  in  1495.  and  of  his  famous  press,  the  Wing  Foundation, 
possesses  eleven  fine  examples.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  is  the 
Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  of  Frencesco  Colonna,  1499.  Thie  noble 
volume  has  a  story  of  archeological  romance  which  appealed  greatly 
to  the  dilettanti,  for  whose  benefit  Leonardo  Crassus,  a  jurisconsult, 
commissioned  Aldus  to  print  it.  Impressive  from  its  size  and  the 
profusion  of  the  168  illustrations  of  various  sizes,  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  latter  and  the  excellence  of  their  cutting  add  to  its 
attractiveness.  The  story,  as  the  title  is  intended  to  indicate.  "Strife 
of  Love  in  a  Dream,"  reveals,  by  the  aid  of  the  illustrations,  the 
Renaissance  interest  in  antique  architecture  and  art,  "pe7^  proprii 
vocabuli  ello  desrive  vum  elegante  stilo,  pyramidi,  obelisce,  mine 
maxime  di  edifcii,  la  dilJerentia  di  columne,"  etc-. 

A  folio  Dante  from  the  press  of  Nicolaus  Laurenti,  of  Florence 
(Laurenz  of  Breslau).  1481.  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
use  of  copperplates,  and  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  their  print- 
ing with  type.  The  plates  are  twenty  in  number,  or,  more  exactly, 
two  copperplates  and  eighteen  drawings,  formerly  ascribed  to  Baldini 
but  now  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Botticelli,  preceding  the  more 
ambitious  series  which  he  designed  for  the  manuscript  executed  for 
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Lorenzo  di  Pierfranccsco.  This  cni)y  is  one  of  four  conlaining  the 
twenty  plates,  which  was  not.  as  the  blanks  left  by  the  printer  show, 
the  full  number  intended.  These  blanks  indicate,  probably,  the  de- 
parture of  Botticelli  for  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  decorating  the  Sistine  chapel,  in  which  his  fame  is  joined 
with  that  of  Michelangelo. 

As  the  old  monasteries  had  chained  Bibles,  the  monks  for  their 
diversion  had  their  Gesta  Romanorum.  One  of  these,  by  the 
anonymous  printer  of  the  1483  Jordanus,  is  the  medieval  collection 
of  stories  told  by  travelers  at  the  guests'  bench  in  the  monastery 
refectory;  a  later  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  an  earlier  Canter- 
bury Tales,  the  Bocaccio  of  the  cloisters,  more  or  less  moral  in  their 
application,  as  befitted  the  shaven  transcribers.  A  more  venerable 
tome,  though  not  so  ancient,  is  the  Cicero,  Cato  maior,  Philadelphia, 
1744,  "Printed  and  Sold  by  B.  Franklin."  Adding  to  the  interest  of 
this  little  book  is  an  insert  of  an  order  on  David  Rittenhouse, 
Treasurer,  for  641,  5s.,  in  favor  of  a  widow  pensioner,  dated  Mch.  15, 
1788,  signed  by  Franklin  who  was  then  president  of  the  council. 

But  the  patriarch  of  the  collection  is  the  T'ung  kien  kang  mu  of 
the  Chinese  scholar  Chu  Hsi,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  Mirror  of 
History  which  cost  Se-ma  Kuang  nineteen  year  labor  in  the  Eleventh 
century.'  Of  this  editio  princeps,  blockprinted  in  1172,  the  Wing 
Foundation  possesses  a  complete  copy.  It  is  a  rare  and  fine  specimen 
of  Sung  printing  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  work  of  that  period 
now  known.  Mo  Yu-chi,  the  Chinese  bibliographer,  says  that  the 
printing-blocks  were  cut  in  1172,  that  the  printing  was  done  on  pure 
paper,  that  each  page  has  eight  lines  with  seventeen  characters  for 
each  line.  The  library  also  has  the  Manchu  translation  of  the  Se-ma 
Kuang  history  in  a  Palace  edition  beautifully  printed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hi.  in  ninety-six  sumptuous  volumes 
in  imperial  yellow.  In  addition  to  these  the  Newberry  possesses 
several  thousand  volumes  of  Chinese,  Manchu,  Japanese,  Thibetan  and 
Mongol  books  and  manuscripts,  many  of  them  unique,  and  all  of 
inestimable  importance  to  the  student  of  Asiatic  history,  philosophy 
and  religion.  Mr.  Utley,  Newberry's  librarian,  is  to  be  congratulated, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Laufer,  for  extending  the  library's  activities 
in  this  direction. 

Strengthening  the  value  of  the  collection  as  a  typographical 
library  are  three  notable  original  primers  of  the  art  of  printing:  an 
exceptionally  fine  copy  of  the  Champ  fleury  of  Geofroy  Tory,  Francis 
First's  printer  and  bookbinder,  1529,  the  first  book  in  any  language 
to  discuss  letter  design;  Albrecht  Durer's  Undenceysuwj  der 
Messung,  Nurenberg.  1538.  bearing  on  the  title  page  the  great  A  sur- 
mounting the  D.  a  gem  from  the  DeVinne  library;  and.  finally.  Joseph 
Moxon's  Mechanic k  Exercises,  London.  1683, — the  former  being  the 
first  book  in  German  to  treat  of  letter  design,  and  the  latter  the 
first  book  in  English  on  that  subject.  Examples  of  work  by  the 
modern  artist-printers  are  not  wanting.     As  a  corner-stone  in  this 
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class  the  Foundation  has  ah^eady  secured  a  complete  set  of  William 
Morris"  Kelmscott  Press. 

When  we  recollect  that  there  are  in  all  the  world  but  three  great 
typographical  libraries,  properly  so  called;  the  Borsenverein 
Bibliothek  at  Leipzig,  the  St.  Bride's  Foundation  in  London,  and  that 
of  the  American  Type  Foundery's  Company  in  Jersey  City,  we  may 
understand  the  peculiar  value  of  this  library  to  typographical  art  in 
America.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Wing  Foundation  has  the 
fortunate  distinction  of  having  a  substantial  sustaining  fund  so  that 
it  is  able  at  all  times  to  increase  its  collections.  While  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  speak  of  its  plans  and  hopes  there  is  reason  for  the  belief 
that  the  Wing  Foundation  will  at  no  very  distant  day  possess  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collections  of  typography  any- 
where to  be  found. 
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PAST  —  PRESENT  —  FUTURE 

By  BARTHELEMY   PROSPER  ENFANTIN 

Translated  by  Fred  Rothwell  Cloth.  $i.6o 

Enfantin,  born  in  1796,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  French  Socialism. 
Enfantin's  theory  of  the  relations  between  men  and  women  led  to  a  breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  master,  Saint  Simon. 

Enfantin  regarded  himself  as  not  only  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message 
but  as  the  word  of  God  incarnate.  He  displayed  both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  an  enthusiast.  His  influence  over  the  finest  intellects  of  his  age  was  wonder- 
ful. The  new  religion  spread  all  over  Europe  until  in  1832  the  halls  of  the 
new  sect  were  closed  by  the  government.  Enfantin  was  arrested,  tried  and 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  This  proved  a  deathblow  to  the 
society. 

The  present  volume  in  an  abridged  form  represents  the  fruit  of  Enfantin's 
ripest  thought  on  purely  philosophical  and  moral  as  apart  from  political  subjects. 
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NEW   EDITION 

THE  BELIEF  IN  GOD  AND  IMMORTALITY 

A  Psychological,  Anthropological  and  Statistical  Study 

By  JAMES  H.  LEUBA 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Author  of  "A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion;  its  Origin,  Function  and 

Future." 

Facts,  not  speculations,  are  the  basis  of  this  book.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  author  is  an  authoritative  psychologist, 
familiar  with  recent  anthropological  literature  and  philosophical  discus- 
sions on  these  topics. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $2.50  net 
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RELIGIONS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various  systems  of  religion,  each 
by  an  eminent  author. 

A  new  edition  of  these  volumes  has  just  been  imported  and  we  .can 
now  supply  those  volumes  which  have  been  out  of  print.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  price  to  6oc  or  $12.00  for  the  set  of  twenty-one 
volumes. 


Animism 

By  Edward  Clodd,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  Creation." 

Pantheism 

By  J.  Allanson  Picton,  author  of  "The 
Religion  of  the  Universe,"  "The  Mystery 
of  Matter,"  etc. 

Hinduism 

By  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Literature,  British 
Museum. 

Religion  of  Ancient  China 

By  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Greece 

By  Jane  Harrison,  Lecturer  at  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Religion  of  Babylonia   and   As- 
syria 
By  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  late  of  the 

British  Museum. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Scandinavia 

By  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.  A.,  Taylorian 
Lecturer  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt 

By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  England. 

Celtic  Religion 

By  Edward  Anwyl,  Professor  of 
Welsh  at  the  University  College,  Aberyst- 
with. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Rome 

By  Cyril  Bailey,  M.  A.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  England. 


Mythologies  of  Ancient  Mexico 
and  Peru 

By  Lewis  Spence. 

Mythology    of    Ancient    Britain 
and  Ireland 

By  Charles  Squire,  author  of  "The 
Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

Islam 

By  Ameer  Ali.  Syed,  M.  A.,  CLE., 
late  Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

Early  Buddhism 

By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Judaism 

By  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A.,  Lecturer 
in  Talmudic  Literature  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity,  England. 

Psychological    Origin    and    Na- 
ture of  Religion 
By  James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine 

By  Stanley  A.  Cook,  M.  A. 

Shinto,  the  Ancient  Religion  of 
Japan 

By  W.  G.  Aston,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  Lit. 

Early  Christianity 

By  S.  B.  Slack,  M.  A. 

Magic  and  Fetishism 

By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  So.  D.,  F.  R.  S  , 
University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Mithraism 

By  W.  J.   Phythian-Adams. 
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THE  EARLY  MATHEMATICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LEIBNIZ 

PUBLISHED  BY  CARL  IMMANUEL  GERHARDT.    TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
LATIN  TEXTS  WITH  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

By  J.    M.   CHILD 

Cloth,  $1.50 

A  study  of  the  early  mathematical  work  of  Leibniz  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Leibniz  was  certainly  not  alone  among  great  men  in 
presenting  in  his  early  work  almost  all  the  important  mathematical  ideas  contained  in  his 
mature  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mathematical  work,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  manuscripts  of  Leibniz,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  such  great  care  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  show,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  his  published  work,  the  great  importance  which  Leibniz  att  ached  to 
suitable  notation  in  mathematics  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  logic  generally.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  to  realize  fully  and  correctly  the  important  influence  of  a  calculus  on  discovery. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  ro  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean  Geometry  published  in  Milan,  1733 
Pages,  280  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  estabHshed  the  foundation  principles 
of  universal  geometry,  with  special  reference  to  Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate. 
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THE  SUPREME  HUMAN 
TRAGEDY 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By 
ARTHUR  BRODRICK  BULLOCK,   M.  A. 

Price,  $1.00 


A  small  book  of  essays  on  important  subjects  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  one  entitled  "The  Supreme  Human 
Tragedy."  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  the  im- 
portant fact  that  self  assertion  really  means  self  annihilation. 
It  states  very  impressively  that  the  world  war  was  an  insane 
outburst  of  collective  Egoism  which  made  men  become  swine 
into  which  the  unclean  spirit  entered. 

"The  sine  qua  non  of  improvement  depends  solely  on  the 
possibility  of  suppressing  Egoism,  by  training  the  young  to 
understand  the  principle  of  the  Unity  of  Life  and  the  new  view 
of  the  world  which  it  involves.  In  a  word,  so  long  as  the  veil 
of  ignorance  lies  thick  and  heavy  over  the  world  there  can  be 
no  real  improvement.  By  ignorance  is  meant  the  want  of  that 
insight  which  enables  us  to  break  down  the  apparent  wall  of 
partition  between  the  different  life-forms  and  perceive  the 
eternal  unity  behind — that  unity  whereof  the  ultimate  essence 
of  our  being  is  a  part." 

The  book  offers  but  a  half  hour's  reading  well  worth 
while. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

By  PAUL  CARUS 

A  beautifully  illustrated  quarto  edition  of  The  Gospel  of  Buddha  printed  in  Leipzig 
has  just  been  received  This  book  sets  forth,  as  no  other  treatise  on  Buddhism  has  ever 
shown,  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  two  greatest  religions  of  the  world,  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,  presents  so  many  striking  coincidences  in  the  philosophical  basis  as  well  as  in 
the  ethical  applications  of  their  faith.  It  has  become  a  classic  in  oriental  literature  having 
been  used  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  as  a  text  book  in  the  schools  of  Ceylon. 

It  has  become  a  bridge  on  which  the  Christian  missionary  can  understand  Buddhism 
and  the  Buddhist  can  appreciate  Christianity. 

The  illustrations  were  made  by  Olga  Kopetsky.  They  have  an  historical  fidelity,  the 
artist  having  gathered  material  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

The  book  comes  in  two  bindings.     Boards  stamped  in  ink,  $3.00. 

Boards  stamped  in  gold,  boxed,  $5  00. 
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PARACELSUS 

HIS    PERSONALITY    AND    INFLUENCE    AS    A    PHYSICIAN. 
CHEMIST  AND  REFORMER 

By  JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Theophrastus  Bombastiis  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of  the 
most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due  largely 
to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits 

and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain  from 

Newton  to  Woodhouse 


By  FLORIAN  CAJORI,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  California 

With  Portraits  of  Berkeley  and  Maclaurin. 
Pages,  300  Cloth,  $2.00 


A  valuable  summary  of  the  original  work  of  mathemati- 
cians and  of  textbooks  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

Every  great  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation  and  prevision.  The  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  is  said  to  mark  a  "crisis"  in  the 
history  of  mathematics.  The  conceptions  brought  into  action 
at  that  great  time  had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  fluxional 
idea  occurs  among  the  schoolmen — among  Galileo,  Roberval, 
Napier,  Barrow  and  others.  The  differences  or  differentials  of 
Leibniz  are  found  in  crude  form  among  Cavalieri,  Barrow  and 
others.  The  undeveloped  notion  in  limits  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  method  of  exhaustion  ;  limits  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  and  many  others.  The  history  of  con- 
ceptions which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  calculus  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  a  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  thereon. 
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NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE 

OPEN  COURT  MATHEMATICAL   SERIES 


Elementary  Vector  Analysis:    with    application    to    Geometry    and 
Physics 
By    C.    E.   Weatherburn,    Ormond   College,   Universit}^   of   Mel- 
bourne.    Pages,  184.  Price,  $3.50 

A  simple  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  Analysis 
is  intended  essentially  for  three-dimensional  calculations;  and  its 
greatest  service  is  rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and  Their  Appli- 
cation 

By  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham.  Pages,  242  Price,  $3.50 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equation  is  an  important  branch  of 
modern  mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  central  parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible.  Differential  Equations  arise  from  many  problems  in 
Algebra,  Geometery,  Mechanics,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The 
study  of  Differential  Equations  began  soon  after  Newton  in  1676 
solved  a  differential  equation  by  the  use  of  an  infinite  series  .  .  . 
but  these  results  were  not  published  until  Leibniz  account  of  the 
differential  calculus  was  published  in  1684.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  brilliant  experiments  and  theories  until  the  present  day 
when  modern  mathematicians  find  the  subject  a  fascinating  field 
of  research. 


A  First  Course  in  Nomography 

By  S.  Brodetsky,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Leeds  University. 

Pages,  135.  '       Price,  $3.00 

An  elementary  treatise  in  the  construction  and  use  of  charts 
as  a  means  of  solving  equations.  Nomograph}^  is  a  recognized 
means  of  carrying  out  graphical  calculations  in  military  service, 
engineering  practice  and  mechanical  industry. 

The  utility  and  convenience  of  charts  as  a  means  of  solving 
equations  is  rapidly  becoming  more  important  with  the  develop- 
ment and  general  use  of  scientific  method  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  ballistic  constant  in  gunnery,  flame,  temperature  in 
the  research  of  coal-gas  combustion,  the  angle  of  twist  in  a  thread 
of  given  thickness  with  a  given  number  of  turns  per  inch,  the 
conversion  of  counts  in  the  textile  industry,  can  all  be  calculated 
by  means  of  nomograms. 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Richard  Burthogge 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
MARGARET  W.  LANDES 

Wellesley  College 

Pages,  24^  Cloth,  $2.00 


'"P'HE  re-discovery  of  a  seventeenth-century  English 
philosopher  proves  the  maxim  that  merit  is  not  often 
recognized  in  a  scholar's  ov^n  day  not  only  because  his 
teaching  is  premature  but  also  because  it  is  so  pervaded 
by  the  dominating  thought  of  the  time  that  its  element 
of  originality  is  lost. 

Burthogge's  theory  of  knowledge  is  his  most  impor- 
tant philosophical  teaching.  His  doctrine  of  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  matter  is  about  the  same  as  that  taught  by 
More  and  by  Cudworth.  However  far  from  holding  that 
sense  is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  Burthogge  teaches,  like 
Kant,  that  it  is  one  of  the  only  two  sources  of  knowledge. 

This  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  English  philo- 
sophical texts  by  graduate  students  of  Wellesley  College. 
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BOOKS  BY  DR.  PAULCARUS 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

Edition  de  luxe.  Illustrated  by  O.  Kopetzky.  Boards,  $3.00; 
Stamped  in  Gold,  $5.00;  Pocket  edition,  1.00 
THE  DHARMA 

Or  the  Religion  of  Enlightenment.    An  Exposition  of  Buddhism. 

New  edition.  Paper,  50c 

THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS 

A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Christ.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

THE  CHIEF'S  DAUGHTER 

A  Legend  of  Niagara.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $L00 

EROS  AND  PSYCHE 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Ancient  Greece,  Retold  After  Apuleius.     Illus- 
trated. Qoth,  $1.50 

GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER'S  XENIONS 

New  and  revised  edition,  with  additional  notes  on  classical  prosody 
in  the  Introduction.  Cloth,  $1.00 

FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  an  Appreciation  of  his  Poetry.    Illus- 
trated. Boards,  75c 

THE  BRIDE  OF  CHRIST 

A  Study  in  Christian  Legend  Lore.    Illustrated  Cloth,  75c 

ANGELUS  SILESIUS 

A  Selection  from  the  Rhymes  of  a  German  Mystic.    Translated  in 
the  original  meter.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

TRUTH,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

Truth,  Time,  Love,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Death. 

Cloth,  $1.00;  boards,  50c 

GOETHE 

With  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy.    Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $3.00 

THE  VENUS  OF  MILO 

An  Archeological  Study  of  the  Goddess  of  Womanhood.     Illus- 
trated. Qoth,  $1.00 

VIRGIL'S  PROPHECY  ON  THE  SAVIOUR'S  BIRTH 

Boards,  50c 

A  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
ready.  Price,  $1.00 
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Publishers:  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  London;  WILLIAMS  &  WILKINS  CO.,  Baltimore; 
FELIX  ALCAN,  Paris;  NICOLA  ZANICHELLI.  Bologna;  RUIZ  HERMANOS,  Madrid: 
THE  MARUZEN  COMPANY,  Tokyo. 

'<Cr*  I  CXTTTI  A  "      INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 
^Ij  I  r>il    I    I  A  Issued  Monthly  (.each  number  consisting  of  100  to  120  pages). 

i^^KM^i^   i  »i»  Editor:  EUGENIO   RIGNANO. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which  haa  a  really  international  collaboration. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of   absolutely  world-wide   circulation. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  occupying  itself  with  the  synthesis  and  unification  of  knowledge, 
which  deals  with  the  fundamental  questions  of  all  the  sciences:  history  of  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which,  by  means  of  an  enquiry  among  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists and  writers  of  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  studies  all  the  most  important  questions — 
demographic,  ethnographic,  economic,  financial,  juridical,  historical,  political — raised  by  the 
world  war. 

It  has  published  articles  by  Messrs. : 
Abbot,  Arrbenius,  Ashley,  Bayliss,  Beichman,  Benes,  Bigourdan,  Boblin,  Bohn,  Bonnesen, 
Borel,  Bottazzi,  Bouty,  Bragg,  Brillouin,  Bruni,  Burdick,  Carracido,  Carver,  Castelnuovo, 
Caullery,  Chamberlin,  Charlier,  Ciamician,  Claparcde,  Clark,  Costantin,  Crommelin,  Crowter, 
Darwin,  Delage,  De  Martonne,  De  Vries,  Durkheim,  Eddington,  Edgeworth,  Emery,  Enriques, 
Fabry,  Findlay,  Fisher,  FoJ,  Fowler,  Fredericq,  Galeotti,  Golgi,  Gregory,  Guignebert,  Harper, 
Hartog,  Heiberg,  Hinks,  Hopkins,  Inigues,  Innes,  Janet,  Jespersen,  Kaptein,  Karpinski, 
Kaye,  Kidd,  Knibbs,  Langevin,  Lebedew,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Lodge,  Loisy,  Lorentz,  Loria,  Lowell, 
MacBride,  Matruchot,  Maunder,  Meillet,  Moret,  Muir,  Pareto,  Peano,  Pearl,  Picard,  Plans, 
Poincare,  Puiseux,  Rabaud,  Reuterskjold,  Rey  Pastor,  Righi,  Rignano,  Rassell,  Rutherford, 
Sagnac,  Sarton,  Sayce,  Schiaparelli,  Scott,  See,  Selignan,  Shapley,  Sherrington,  Soddy,  Star- 
ling, Stojanovich,  Struycken,  Svedberg,  Tannery,  Teixeira,  Thalbitzer,  Thomson,  Thomdike, 
Turner,  VinogradoflF,  Volterra,  Von  Zeipel,  Webb,  Weiss,  Westermarck,  Wicksell,  Willey,  Zee- 
man,  Zeuthen  and  more  than  a  himdred  others. 

"Scientia"  publishes  its  articles  in  the  language  of  its  authors,  and  joins  to  the  principal  text 
a  supplement  containing  the  French  translations  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not  in  French.  Write 
for  a  Specimen  Number  to  the  General  Secretary  of  "Scientia,"  Milan. 

Annual  Subscription:  40  sh.,  or  10  dollars  post  free.    OrFics,  43,  Foro  Bonaparte,  Milan,  Italy. 
General  Secretary:  Doct.    Paolo  Bonetti. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  Christian's  Appreciation  of  Other  Religions 

By 

REV.  GILBERT  REID,  D.  D. 

Author  of  China  at  a  Glance 

China    Captive    or    Free,    Etc. 

Cloth,  $2.50        '  Pages  360 

Dr.  Reid  is  the  Director  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Shanghai,  China,  where  he  was  established  before  and  during  the 
Great  World  War.  His  social  and  political  relations  with  the  Orient 
during  the  trying  period  of  China's  neutrality  created  in  him  a  spirit  of 
international*  understanding  which  broke  down  all  sense  of  separate- 
ness  in  human  life,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters.  His  book  is 
inspiring  to  every  sincere  student  of  the  science  of  religion  and 
will  do  much  to  establish  the  new  order  of  human  fellowship. 

Order  through  any  book  dealer. 
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